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Industrial Communication 


To communicate, one might think, is the simplest thing 

in the world. You have something to say to someone, so you 
say it. But what if the other guy doesn’t listen? Or doesn’t 
understand? Or you write him a letter and he doesn’t read 
it? Has there been any communication? The answer, of 
‘course, is no. So on closer inspection it would seem that 
communicating effectively is anything but simple or easy. 
Rather, the failure of communication is considered by many 
as one of the biggest problems facing the world today. 

The article starting on the next page is primarily con- 
cerned with industrial communication, and the problems 
involved when management tries to communicate effectively 
with employees. The term is first carefully defined, and its 
two components—telling and listening—are examined. Then 
‘eight hurdles, or “the facts of industrial life,” are discussed 
at length. For a company must clear these hurdles before 
‘it can be sure the communication process is complete and 
it has achieved its goal. 


More on the New CPI 


A general discussion of the Board’s new consumer price 
index appeared in the August Management Record. The 
article starting on page 339 of this issue features a closeup 
of two aspects of the revised index—the new base date and 
its bearing on the index formula. Index technology frequent- 
ly proves a stumbling block to many nonstatisticians who 
are regular users of this monthly price yardstick. This brief 
explanation may prove especially valuable to them. 

The first presentation of the historical price series (1914- 
1953) on the new base 1953 = 100 appears in tabular form 
on page 341. Statistics on employment. turnover, hours and 
earnings and wage adjustments will be found on pages 350, 
358 and 359. 


Economic Consequences of Union Welfare Funds 
Union welfare funds are in the big business bracket these 
days. But, perhaps partly because of their rather misleading 
title, companies have often left the investment of the funds 
up to the union representatives rather than exercising their 
rightful responsibility. The story starting on page 336 points 


out that management’s stake in this matter should not be 
underestimated. The author, a vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, believes that one of the 
greatest needs today in the field of health, welfare and 
pension plans is sound research carried out by management, 
instead of the haphazard approach that is all too commonly 
found. 
ee e@ 


Pay Premiums for Holidays and Week Ends 

To you Thanksgiving Day may conjure visions of turkey 
and cranberries, and a pleasant afternoon recuperating be- 
fore the TV set as you watch your favorite football team, 
but to some it will be a day on the job. Their incentive? 
Double. or perhaps even triple, their regular base pay rate. 

Premium pay for holidays, week ends and sixth and 
seventh days, which gained wide acceptance during World 
War II, has now become an established industrial practice. 
In a recent Board survey. 95% of the responding companies 
reported pay at premium rates for holiday work. while over 
50% make premium payments to Saturday, Sunday or sixth- 
and seventh-day workers. For information on current prac- 
tices, including a comparison of payments to hourly and 
salaried employees and a sampling of union contract clancses, 
see the story beginning on page 334 and accompanying tables. 


® 8 @ 
Acceptable Proof of Age 


The delicacy exhibited by many people when the question 
of age comes up may have its advocates in the etiquette 
books, but it is not advisable in all situations. It does not 
impress the Federal Security Agency, for example, or those 
charged with administering the pension plans of private 
companies. Before Social Security benefits or pensions are 
paid out they want the applicant’s exact birth date estab- 
lished by evidence. 

Naturally, a birth certificate tops the list of acceptable 
proofs. But if this is not available there are many sub- 
stitutes, ranging from baptismal certificates to records of 
fraternal organizations. For details, including a comparison 
of the government requirements of proof of age for FOAB 
with those of 676 private companies, see the story beginning 
on page 342. 


Fundamentals of Communication 


It’s not easy for a company to successfully communicate with its employees. 
But when management understands and implements the fundamentals of 
good communication, the results are eminently mom while 


OST PEOPLE spend more time communicating 
than doing anything else—that is, reading, 
writing, and talking. From this vast experience they 
should all be experts. But it doesn’t work out that 
way. Actually, effective communication is rare. The 
late Elton Mayo said, “Communication between in- 
dividuals and between groups is, beyond all doubt, 
the outstanding defect that civilization is facing to- 
day.” In the international area, what more evidence is 
needed than to read the proceedings of the United 
Nations to show the lack of effective communication? 
On the national level, one might read one or two issues 
of the Congressional Record. Both rate high in quan- 
tity and breadth of communication, but how do they 
rate in quality and depth? 

And how does industry rate with its communica- 
tion? Here, too, there is plenty of communication 
going on—through meetings, memos, conferences, bul- 
letin boards, newspapers and numerous other media. 
But how much of it is effective? How much of it is 
creating understanding instead of confusion, and how 
much of it is stimulating employee interest instead of 
apathy? How much of it is creating loyalty instead of 
hostility? How much of it is adding to efficient opera- 
tion instead of wasted motion? These questions can’t 
be answered with specific figures but there will doubt- 
less be wide agreement that there is plenty of room 
for improvement. 


WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION? 


Executives and their employees are getting plenty 
of practice in communication but they are somewhat 
like the duffer who has been playing thirty-six holes 
of golf every week end for twenty-five years and still 
can’t break a hundred. So with communication. 
Everyone is practicing it but, like the golfer, they 
practice the same mistakes over and over. What is 
called for is an analysis of these mistakes so that cor- 
rective action can be taken. This is not an easy job. 
But if the-communication problem is taken apart, 
and a study made of each part, the job becomes con- 
siderably less difficult. 

To start, just what is “industrial communication’? 
First there is the popular concept. Nine out of ten 
people define communication in terms of media alone. 


They say that communication is magazines, bulletin 
boards, information racks, handbooks. This is like de- 
fining golf as a bag full of clubs. It mentions the tools 
used but it doesn’t describe how or when to use them. 
The verb “communicate” is active and signifies that 
action is taking place. But is a bulletin board notice, 
for example, a communication if it doesn’t get read? 
To correct this, some people include courses, lectures, 
meetings and other forms of oral communication in. 
their definition. But even then they are still ne 
in terms of media. 

This “media” definition fails to take into account 
that the medium that informs can also distort, and 
the medium that unites people can also divide them. 
Peter Drucker shows the flaws in the media definition 
when he says: “Present management efforts are like 
trying to establish communication between a Chinese 
and a Portuguese by putting them at opposite ends of 
a telephone. Unless one knows the language of the 
other, there will be no exchange of information.” 

Obviously a more practical definition is needed. 
This one may get closer: Communication is a transfer: 
of intelligence. Action now gets into the definition. 
It is no longer static—like the bulletin board notice 
which doesn’t get read. But it still doesn’t get around 
the idea of one-way communication. ji 

However, if we say: “Communication is an inter- 
change of thought, an exchange of information,” two- 
way action takes place. 

Incidentally, when people talk about two-way 
action, they usually mean “up” and “down.” But if 
the communication is an exchange of information, 
then the direction isn’t nearly so important as what 
actually takes place. “Two-way,” then, is not so much 
up and down as it is “telling” and “listening”—on the 
part of both persons concerned. As a matter of fact, 
communication has always been listening just as 
much as telling. Yet it is only recently that listening 
has been considered part of the communication proc- 
ess. 


Four Steps in Communication 


It might be well to look briefly at four steps that are. 
necessary in carrying out a two-way exchange of in- 
formation. These four steps apply in both oral and 
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_ written communication. Ham radio operators learned 
5 these four steps years ago. They have a regular pro- 


cedure which they use before, during and at the end 
' of their communications. The first thing a ham op- 


erator does when he gets ready to go on the air is 
_ listen. Someone else might be transmitting on his same 


wave length. In that case, not only will his own mes- 
e. sage get garbled, but he will disrupt someone else’s 


hy communication. 
' Then, if the air is clear, he sends the call letters of 


[ 


; 


the station he wants. If he wants to talk with anyone 


_ who happens to be interested, he sends out a “CQ.” 


This means “I seek you; I am looking for somebody to 
talk to.” After he finds somebody to talk to, the third 


f step is to check the strength and clarity of his signal. 


If his communication is weak, fading or garbled, his 
_ listener may lose interest and look for someone else 


‘to communicate with. The fourth step comes when the 


| other fellow has gotten the message and says “Roger,” 


which means “I received your message, and I under- 


_ stand it.” 


These same four steps of the radio procedure apply 


to industrial communication. The first step is always 
| to keep listening to employees. What they have to say 
| may give a very good clue to what should be com- 
'Mmunicated to them. The second step is to get atten- 
| tion and receptivity. Alexander Heron devotes a whole 


chapter to this one step in his book, “Sharing Infor- 
mation with Employees.” He calls it “Getting Em- 
“ployees To Tune In.” The third step is to get read- 


ability and comprehension. This means being careful 


| 
| 
| 


with the preparation and presentation of the commu- 
nication. The fourth is to get employee responses and 


_ attitudes to the communications. Then the communi- 
cation process is complete. 


“THE PURPOSE OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


Just as basic as the what and how of communica- 
tion is the why—what purpose does communication 


_serve? There are certain obvious purposes, of course. 
Communication must go on between various groups 


within the organization. Orders and instructions must 
| be given. But there are also certain less obvious yet 
equally important reasons why industrial communi- 
cation is essential. From the company’s point of view, 
‘there is the need to gain the understanding of its em- 
‘ployees. It might be said that the most “productive 
_ employee is the one who understands the company’s 
aims and philosophy and recognizes how his job fits 
into the over-all objectives. 

_ A second and closely related purpose is recognition 
of the individual, for there is nothing more. compli- 
| mentary than to be listened to and nothing more in- 
sulting than to be ignored. Sometimes expressions like 
“recognition of the individual” get to be trite. And 
people have a way of substituting the word for the 
deed. However, individual recognition really means 
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understanding employees’ desires. Numerous surveys 
have studied employees’ basic desires, and almost all 
of them show that the following four are somewhere 
near the top: security; opportunity for advancement; 
treatment as a human being; and realization of doing 
something useful. 

In a sense, job satisfaction and good communication 
are interdependent; to communicate effectively is to 
listen and understand, and to understand is to recog- 
nize basic needs and desires—and try to! meet them. 


THE EIGHT HURDLES 


At this point a reader might say, “All right, I under- 
stand that communication is listening as well as tell- 
ing. I realize the importance of communication in inte- 
grating the various units and people in a business 
organization, giving orders and information, recog- 
nizing the individual and increasing job satisfaction. 
Now, am I all set for good communication?” 

The answer is, “not quite yet.” In a sense, this 
questioner is like a hurdler at the start of the course. 
Before he can get a medal in this “communication” 
event, he will have to clear eight hurdles—eight high 
hurdles. And these hurdles are, in a sense, the “facts 
of industrial life.” 


1, Individual differences exist in feeling, motives, 

attitudes and interests. 

Differences exist in group status. 

Differences exist in group interests. 

. Differences exist in group attitudes. 

Certain company policies and communication 

policies choke off effective communication. 

6. Organization structure itself can hamper ef- 
fective communication. 

7. The role of the supervisor is difficult. 

8. The omission of “Roger” can have serious re- 
percussions. 


ot 99 20 


In order to clear these hurdles, the contender will 
not only have to recognize their existence, he will also 
need to understand them. One or two of them prob- 
ably can be cleared rather easily with a little practice. 
Some of the others will be a real challenge. The next 
step, then, is to look at these hurdles in more detail 
and see if certain fundamentals can be arrived at that 
will help the hurdler take them in his stride. 

The first fact to recognize is the existence of indi- 
vidual differences in feelings, motives, attitudes and 
interests. This has nothing to do with an individual’s 
position in the company. It is a recognition of the 
individual differences in human nature. Two employ- 
ees who work side by side can be just as different as 
the president is from the porter. It’s the reason why 
some people want to be big fish in small ponds while 
others want to be small fish in big ponds, and why 
a lot of good people are perfectly happy just being 
snails at the bottom of the pond. Until these differ- 
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ences are understood, it will be most difficult to find 
a common denominator in the field of industrial com- 
munication. 

An observer of the times has said this in an article 
called “Business Leadership and a Creative Society”: 


“One of the cornerstones on which the creative society 
is built is the incontrovertible fact that men are different, 
that they cherish these differences, that the joy and fas- 
cination of life depends on these differences in that they 
are a great social valuc.” 


The second is to recognize differences in group 
status—the differences between superior and subor- 
dinate. A business can’t run without them, so why is 
that an obstacle to good communication? One explana- 
tion is that the superior tells his subordinate only 
those things which will not reflect adversely on his 
ability, judgment or status. This distorts the down- 
ward flow of communication. The subordinate, on the 
other hand, tells his superior only those things which 
will improve his position and cover up his shortcom- 
ings. And this in turn distorts the upward flow of com- 
munication. 

The third basic fact to recognize is differences in 
group interests. There are three main interest areas 
in a company. Management sees the company pri- 
marily as an economic unit. Supervisors see the com- 
pany as a seething collection of administrative, pro- 
ductive, social and even political elements. The work- 
er sees the company in terms of his own job and those 
of the people near him or his friends. He has only a 
hazy idea of the company as a whole or of the princi- 
pal groups in it. Because of these differences, objectiv- 
ity is not in itself a guarantee of good communication. 
Take the word “wages.” To a worker, wages usually 
means personal income. To management, it usually 
means cost or expense. 

The fourth fact is recognition of differences in 
group attitudes and experiences. Attitudes are based 
both on actual experiences—good and bad—and on 
what employees believe to be true. Surveys have shown 
that many employees believe that industry custom- 
arily makes profits of 257%. Here is clear evidence of 
poor communication. It reflects ignorance of other 
things, such as company structure and philosophy. 
This in turn affects the employee’s understanding of 
the importance and meaning of his job, his pay and 
benefits, and the promotion policy of the company. 
Ignorance of this kind points to’a deficiency in the 
communication process. The longer it takes to clear 
up, the higher the hurdle becomes. 


Some Fundamentals 


Clearing these first four hurdles successfully de- 
pends primarily on recognition of the fundamental 


* Harvard Business Review, January-February, 1953. 


that underlies all four of them: each employee must 
always be considered as a particular individual, and 
consequently as a person who very probably will not 
always agree with you. He is fully entitled to misun- 
derstand, to object, to question—and to receive proper 
explanation. This calls for a willingness to listen to all 
points of view, giving honest consideration to them, 
with no penalty or recrimination for disagreement. 

The fifth hurdle listed earlier was “policies.” A 
fundamental that might serve as a guide to communi- 
cation and policy was stated by a top executive at a 
recent Conference Board meeting: 


“The first requirement of good communication is to 
have something good, sound and worthwhile to communi- 
cate in the form of policies, beliefs and principles of man- 
agement. We want our employees to be fuily aware of 
these beliefs because we can build confidence and mutual 
understanding only to the extent that they know what 
these beliefs and attitudes of ours are and what they 
mean.” 


It may be stating the obvious to say that a clear com- 
munication policy is a fundamental of good communi- 
cation, but the content of the policy may not be so 
obvious. Business executives who are concerned with 


‘formulation of a good communication policy are faced 


with problems such as these: Should we adopt a policy 
that all matters affecting employee relations should 
be fully and freely explained? Will we be better off 
telling employees just the good news, and doctor up 
or cover up the bad news? Are we going to duck any 
issues, such as union negotiations? Or shall we lock 
horns with anyone, such as union, government, the 
community, if we know we're right? 

Anyone who has had to develop a set of policies 
knows that it takes courage to develop a fair policy 
on communication, but it saves a lot of grief in the 
long run. Sound communication policies are funda- 
mental to effective communication. 


The Last Three Hurdles 


The sixth hurdle, organization structure, is too big 
a subject to discuss in detail here. But there are two 
aspects of organization which are especially important 
to good communications. First, it should be made 
clear who reports to whom. The organization which 
permits dual authority is not helping good communi- 
cation. Second, when it is made clear that “A” reports 
to “B,” make sure that “B” is available to talk to. An 
organization structure which hog-ties “B” with too 
broad a span of control is also not helping good com- 
munication. 

The next hurdle is the difficult role of the supervisor. 
He is sometimes called the switchboard of the com- 
munication system. He has one foot in management 
and one foot in the rank-and-file. And all too often the 
supervisor or foreman is not trained, or even especial- 
ly qualified, to handle this difficult spot in the com- 
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munication program. Adding to the problem is the 
fact that the supervisor is seldom accepted by both 
groups. Peter Drucker calls the supervisor “the NCO 
(noncommissioned officer) of industry.” By that he 
probably means that he is discouraged from fraterniz- 
ing with the privates but at the same time he can’t 
get into the officers’ club. The foreman’s constant at- 
tention to work loads and production schedules gives 
little time, if any, for improving his communication 
techniques. What fundamental might help in this 
case? Effective communication requires the coopera- 
tion of all people in all echelons. And it is especially 
important to see that the foreman and supervisor get 
consistent and continuous training in techniques and 
fundamentals of good communication. 

This suggests something else. Communication should 
be the delegated responsibility of someone (the per- 
sonnel director for example) who will see that all 
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levels of the company carry out the company’s com- 
munication policies. 

The eighth hurdle is the omission of “Roger”’—the 
radio operators’ word meaning “I received your mes- 
sage.” The communication process is only complete 
when the employee is not only allowed but invited to 
express his reaction to what is told him. This is two- 
way communication. It completes the circle mentioned 
at the start of this discussion when it was noted that 
communication is talking and listening. 

But clearing the last hurdle does not mean that the 
race is over. The ultimate goal is to make good com- 
munication a reflex action—something that takes 
place without even thinking. This is a difficult goal to 
attain, but it will be reached by those companies 
which are able to combine the fundamentals of good 
communication with constant practice. 

Exmer W. Eart, JR. 


Carnegie Tech’s “Program for Executives” 


Some months ago, THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp 
published a report on “Executive Development 
Courses in Universities,” in its Studies in Person- 
nel Policy, No. 142. Among the summary descrip- 
tions of these courses, the program conducted by 
Carnegie Tech was shown as organized for the 
junior executive level of management. The Dean 
of Carnegie’s Program For Executives feels that 
some further clarification of this statement should 
be made. In a letter to S. Avery Raube, Director 
of the Division of Personnel Administration, Dean 
G. L. Bach says: 


Carnegie’s Program for Executives had not yet un- 
dertaken its first session when you collected informa- 
tion for your report. . . . Therefore . . . the report 
showed Carnegie’s program as planned for men at the 
junior executive organizational level. Since this junior- 
level designation has been questioned by several of 
our participating concerns, we wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we do not believe such a desig- 
nation is quite accurate. Here are our reasons. 

We planned the course for men in positions above 
those normally thought of as the junior levels. For 
experimental purposes, in this first session we ac- 
cepted men with a wider range of managerial experi- 
ence and responsibilities than we believe is found in 
most executive development programs. Perhaps it was 
this aspect of our first session which caused a mis- 
understanding. The group included a few junior men 
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and a few top men from their respective organizations. 
However, the majority of the first group of twenty- 
three participants were men about two levels below 
their vice-presidents. The average age was forty-one 
years. Salaries ranged from $7,000 for a foreign par- 
ticipant, to well over $30,000, with an average of 
about $14,000. Thus we believe that our enrollment 
pattern in our first session was consistent with our 
objective. | 

On the basis of this experience, we plan in the fu- 
ture to concentrate on the upper-management levels 
represented in our first session—men in the thirty-five 
to forty-five age range who are in general manage- 
ment positions or who are viewed by their companies 
as near the assumption of such duties. 

Because the program’s major objective is to help 
prepare such men for senior general management 
assignments with broad responsibilities, the content of 
the course stresses business policy making and imple- 
mentation, human and labor relations, financial analy- 
sis and controls and the place of business in the over- 
all economic and political setting. You will note that 
the curriculum does not focus on training for the 
narrower functional skills of management. 

The enrollment statistics from the first sessions, our 
objectives, and the content of the course all combine 
to demonstrate, in our opinion, that Carnegie’s Pro- 
gram for Executives is oriented toward men who are 
in positions well above these normally considered as 
junior levels. 


Pay Premiums for Holidays and Week Ends 


Here is a summary of the pay practices for holiday and week- 


end work based on a survey of more than 400 companies 


URRENT REPORTS on fringe benefits emphasize 
how much the annual cost per employee has risen. 
In addition to pensions, hospitalization, life insurance 
and a host of other employee benefits, pay premiums 
beyond base rates for work on holidays, week ends and 
sixth and seventh consecutive days contribute to the 
high and rising cost of fringe benefits. The actual cost 
of such premiums is not always easy to compute, since 
some companies do not calculate as a fringe benefit 
the minimum premium pay required by provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy 
Act. 
Time off for six basic holidays and week ends or for 
a sixth and seventh day—depending upon the normal 
or scheduled workweek—has gradually become a 
common practice. For a long time Sunday was set 
aside from the labor week as the traditional and only 
day of rest. Much later, with the advent of the forty- 
hour week, Saturday, or the sixth day of a scheduled 
workweek, also became a free day in many industries. 
An expanding calendar of holidays has added to the 
total number of free days in the year. 


PREMIUM PAY. FOR HOLIDAYS 


According to a recent Board survey of fringe benefit 
practices, employees who work on holidays and sched- 
uled days of rest receive pay premiums in addition to 
their regular base rates. This compensation practice 
of computing pay at premium rates for work on such 
days is a fairly recent development in personnel ad- 
ministration. Prior to World War II, working employ- 
ees overtime on Saturday and Sunday or on the sixth 
and seventh consecutive days was not usually neces- 
sary or encouraged. Pay premiums beyond legal 
requirements were rare. 

In 1940, in order to meet the expanding require- 
ments of defense production, around-the-clock opera- 
tions, six-day workweeks, seven-day workweeks and 
swing shifts were introduced. Under the circumstances, 
premium pay for overtime work on holidays, week 
ends and sixth and seventh consecutive days made 
higher earnings possible. Such premiums also increased 
manufacturing costs, but premium pay became in- 
creasingly popular during the six war-production years. 


This trend has continued since the end of hostilities. 

There may be many reasons why a worker willingly 
denies himself a day of rest for another day on the job. 
In all probability the fact that it is made worth his 
while money-wise to do so is the most persuasive fac- 
tor. This may be particularly true in the case of holi- 
days, since in most instances, unlike week ends, the 
worker is paid for his holiday whether he works or not. 
If he works, he is paid more. 

According to the survey, most workers who go to 
the job on a holiday can anticipate a premium pay- 
ment. Of the responding companies, 370, or almost 
96% pay a holiday premium. Some of the companies 
also allow the holiday worker a chance for higher 
premium compensation than those who work other off 
days. The highest premium payment cited—triple 
time—goes to holiday workers. Twenty-six companies 
pay employees three times their regular base rate for 
coming to the job on a holiday. In no instance is as 
high a premium allowed for either Saturday, Sunday, 
or a sixth or seventh day. 

The most frequent premium practice followed for 


Table 1: Premium Pay for Holidays 


Companies with Companies with 
Hourly Workers Salary Workers 


No. % No. % 
Manufacturing companies—Total..... 388 100.0 360 100.0 
Pay ipreniurmy cee abril man eee ate 370 95.4 260 72.2 
Triple stinie cet sent eee fener 26 7.0 9 8.5 
Double time and one-half......... 25 6.8 16 6.2 
Double-times ey yee eee eee 189* 51.1 110* 423 
Double time plus holiday pay ..... 12 3.2 2 0.8 
Time and one-half ............... 65 17.6 91 35.0 
Time and one-half plus holiday pay 22 5.9 4 1.5 
Straight time plus holiday pay .... 19 Sil 13 5.0 
Otheriiae: ceteris reine ace cera aye 12 3.2 15 5.8 
INoupreminm: paide vena. csn ce come 18 4.6 100 27.8 
Nonmanufacturing companies—Total. 35 100.0 49 100.0 
Pay, premiums itis 34 oa: acy nee 34 97.1 32 65.3 
Doubletime Rs! cn osc dae 16 47.1 9 28.1 
Time and one-half ............... 12 35.3 ulve 53.1 
Time and one-half plus holiday pay 3 8.8 3 9.4 
Straight time plus holiday pay .... 2 59 —_ —_— 
Other wee ak cag eee Ae 1 29 3 9.4 
No premium paid ................. 1 29 17 34.7 


* One company pays double time for six national holidays and time and 
one-half for four state holidays. 
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holiday work is double time, with a little over one- 
half of the responding companies paying this rate. 
Twenty-five companies pay their holiday workers two 
and one-half times their regular base rate and sixty- 
five pay time and one-half. 

Sixty-six companies have more involved methods 
of compensating for holiday work than the simple 
multiple form of premium payment. Nineteen, for 
example, report that they pay straight time plus holi- 
day pay. Twelve pay double time plus holiday pay 
and two companies pay straight time but allow the 
employee another day off on a later date of his own 
choosing. 

Some companies pay several different rates—triple 
time to some, double time to others. In one instance, 
this formula ranges all the way from triple time to 
straight time within the same company. One company 
draws a distinction between national and state holi- 
days, paying double time for six national holidays as 
compared to time and one-half for four state holidays. 


HOURLY AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Three hundred and sixty manufacturing companies 
also provided information on holiday premiums for 
salaried employees. Of these, over 72% pay a premium 
for holiday work performed by their salaried person- 
nel. As in the case of hourly employees, double time 
is the most frequent premium paid, going to salaried 
employees in over 40% of the responding companies. 

The hourly employee benefits more from his holiday 
work than the salaried worker as far as holiday pre- 
miums are concerned. Over half of the 343 manufac- 
turing companies providing information on both their 
hourly and salaried employees pay the same compen- 
sation to both groups for holiday work. Of the remain- 
ing companies, however, eighty-eight that pay pre- 
miums to hourly employees indicate that they allow 
no holiday premium payments for salaried workers. 
On the other hand, only three companies pay pre- 
miums to salaried workers while denying the same to 
hourly employees. 

The remaining seventy-three companies reported 
twenty-three variations in holiday pay premiums for 
hourly and salaried personnel, the most recurrent be- 
ing double time for hourly workers as compared to 
time and one-half for salaried personnel. In only four 
of the seventy-three companies did premium compen- 
sation for the salaried employee better that provided 
for the hourly worker. 


HOLIDAYS IN UNION CONTRACTS 


In order to avoid pyramiding, the payment of two 
rates of compensation for the same time worked (as 
when a holiday falls on a sixth or seventh day), it is 
the usual practice to spell out all holiday provisions, 
number of hours and amount of compensation care- 
fully and clearly in union contracts. The following are 
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examples of holiday pay clauses from several union 
contracts: 


“(a) The following days shall be considered holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

“(b) If any of the above named holidays shall fall on 
a Sunday, it shall be observed on the following Monday. 

“(c) For each hour worked by an employee on the 
days observed as New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, he 
shall be paid at one and one-half times his regular rate of 
pay, in addition to the pay for said holidays set forth in 
Article IX. [Eight hours’ straight-time pay for holidays 
not worked]”— (Machine works with United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO) 


* * * 


“An employee who works on a day observed as a named 
holiday shall not receive . . . holiday pay but shall be 
guaranteed eight hours’ work at double time.”— (Agricul- 


(Continued on page 353) 


Table 2: Premium Pay for Week End Work 


Hourly Employees in Manufacturing Companies Only 


No. of % of 
Companies Companies 
For Saturday as such 
mibotalcompanies.: s).\ 3a ied calmed atei Was 373 100.0 
Pay SDECIIUAIT One chek ie oes Eke WCU Q24 60.1 
Double stime wy i Jo. eyelet Ce Os Le vena 3 1.3 
@imerand. one-half. i) it54 05 aide ola wings Q14 95.5 
Oberg eer, thas caatak ove Upaatnetadectehs ote! ote 7 3.1 
No premium for Saturday as such ........ 149 39.9 
For sixth day as such 
Rotaliiconpamies( ice ec) sci een saith aert sae 337 100.0 
PAY AGDLCTU UXO eid ons We bantu oka Aida d sc 170 50.4 
Dottblevtime Wy or ROE ae ee 2 12 
Mune “and one-half)... ys27 a. Peet es 165 97.0 
Oper Le hacen ta Nel OSes Le SL eee 3 18 
No premium for sixth day as such ........ 167 49.6 
Pay premiums for both Saturday 
ical Kind OSG He enemas a OE 107 
Pay same premium for Saturday 
and cirthy dayne, ca eee 105 
Pay no premium for either Saturday 
ORASELER Lag oiwi siete herve Ma ee a aes 93 
For Sunday as such 
Wotaleconipaniesse r=. .n hte Otte bits 377 100.0 
RA Vs PLeMiUinia) Mit: eum ater hee harry See ee 284 75.3 
Double time and one-half .............. 1 0.4 
Doublestimes gts Choe ta esha: caret nang <h 228 80.3 
Timetand one-half 2) 5.00 cen dete sss ec 52 18.3 
Other teen eee een oe ae eins ee 8 11 
No premium for Sunday as such .......... 93 Q4.7 
For seventh day as such 
Total companies a. ss ccs ee ho cet asin a 339 100.0 
Pay preminminitanet dine coh oe eeter ee 190 56.0 
Doublestime sie ekmge es oak tee see oe 157 82.6 
Time and one-half .................2.. 32 16.9 
OE Or iy oss ocak ies ai er oycel wisea sy nalts 1 0.5 
No premium for seventh day as such....... 149 44.0 
Pay premiums for both Sunday 
and seventh day ........++.+.+55 126 
Pay same premium for Sunday 
and seventh day ............. 103 
Pay no premium for either Sunday 
OMe SEDENTL AY = ium es athe chars eitteLeas 87 


Economic Consequences of Union Welfare Funds 


by B. Frank Patton, 
Second Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


SO-CALLED union welfare fund is not a union 
fund in the exclusive sense that the term might 
imply. It is not established, financed and administered 
solely by the union. It is a funded program, negotiated 
between a union or unions and an employer or em- 
ployers for the benefit of the employees who are union 
members. It is usually financed wholly by the em- 
ployer, although in a relatively few cases the employees 
do contribute. The program may be administered by 
the employer, by the union (but only if established 
prior to the Taft-Hartley Act), or jointly by the em- 
ployer and the union. A more accurate title, I think, 
would be “negotiated employee benefit program.” 
By what alchemy do such funds become union wel- 
fare funds? Serious consideration should be given to 
the social, political and economic consequences of at- 
taching the “union welfare fund” label to them. To 
what extent has the term consciously or unconsciously 
influenced the thinking of the employee and his atti- 
tude toward the employer? To what extent has it 
influenced the employer regarding the proper feeling 
of responsibility for the benefits to be provided and 
for the sound administration of the program? To what 
extent has it been responsible for the surprisingly large 
number of cases in which the industry trustees of the 
multiple-employer industry or area-wide plans have, 
by their passive acquiescence, abdicated their roles as 
representatives of the employers, and left the adminis- 
tration of the plan and management of the fund solely 
in the hands of the union? Reports of racketeering, 
theft, embezzlement, unnecessarily high charges and 
commissions and other improper acts of union officials 
in a number of instances confirm the fact that em- 
ployers have been negligent in failing to exercise their 
rightful responsibility for the honest administration 
of the fund, leaving the entire administration of the 
plan and fund in the hands of the union. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Accumulative reserves held under pension plans 
alone are believed to amount to more than $17 billion, 
with contributions to these plans ranging between $2 


*This is a digest of one of the speeches at the Round Table, 
“How the Union Welfare Fund Operates,” held at the 38th Annual 
Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board. 


billion and $214 billion a year. The annual contribu- 
tions are equal to about one-fifth of the net growth in 
savings accumulated in all financial institutions, in- 
cluding policyholder reserves of life insurance com- 
panies, other than annuity reserves. 

Such data as are available indicate that in addition 
to these contributions under pension programs, an- 
other $1 billion to $11, billion is being paid annually 
by employers into other forms of employee benefit 
programs. Our present annual cost for these employee 
benefits is therefore in the neighborhood of $314 billion 
a year. 

To a very large extent, contributions under medical, 
hospital, surgical and group life programs are much 
closer to a pay-as-you-go basis than are those under 
pension plans. The former programs operate on a year- 
to-year basis, the cost being calculated to cover the 
payments made to the participants within the year, 
plus overhead, plus modest reserves to protect against 
an adverse run of experience in the succeeding year. 
This reserve naturally tends to be invested for the 
most part in short-term securities, because of their 
relatively narrow market fluctuations and liquidity. 

Pension programs, on the other hand, involve long- 
range commitments, with the accumulated reserves of 


today intended to liquidate the liabilities which will - 


mature ten, twenty or thirty years hence. Pension 
reserves amount up to huge totals. They are invested 
in a much wider range of longer-term bonds, as well 
as in preferred and common stocks. 


EFFECT OF FUNDS ON MONEY MARKET 


It is difficult to reach a definite conclusion regarding 
the effect of accumulated pension and other employee 
benefit reserves on the money and the capital market. 
It might be argued that individuals covered under 
such plans have less incentive to save. To the extent 
that this is true, the increase in pensions and other 
employee benefit reserves is a substitute for personal 
savings. On the other hand, to the extent that the 
accumulations represent new and additional savings, 
their tendency is to keep the interest rates lower than 
they would otherwise be. 

The importance of this tendency can be easily exag- 
gerated. An increase of $2 billion to $214 billion an- 
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nually in the employee benefit reserves is equal to 
about 20% of the annual savings through other finan- 
cial institutions, and less than 5% of the estimated 
gross private savings. In the face of these figures, it 
seems doubtful that pensions and other welfare funds 
would have any great influence on interest rates. 
There has been considerable speculation as to the 
probable effect of pension trust buying on prices of 
common stocks. Up to the present time, buying for 
this purpose has undoubtedly been concentrated in 
the higher-grade issues. This certainly has had some 
influence in the market performance of the best quality 
_ stocks. This preference no doubt will continue for some 
years to come. But the time may come when the 
highest grade stocks will appear too high priced con- 
trasted to the less seasoned issues. It is, therefore, not 
safe to be too dogmatic about the long-range influence 
of pension trusts on common stock prices. 


NEED FOR ACTUARIALLY SOUND PENSION PLANS 


What are some of the economic consequences of 
employee benefit programs that operate, to a large 
extent, on a pay-as-you-go basis rather than on an 
actuarial reserve basis? Programs that provide imme- 
diate benefits such as medical, surgical and hospital 
are not a problem. We know from year to year what 
the costs are, and if they become too great, the benefits 
can be adjusted accordingly. 

Programs which provide deferred benefits and upon 
which we, as individuals, rely in planning our own and 
our family’s future financial security may be a cause 
of concern if they are not soundly financed. For ex- 
ample, under some negotiated pension programs, the 
full actuarial reserve is not contemplated. Their con- 
tinuance depends upon the steady inflow of contribu- 
tions pursuant to labor contracts negotiated from time 
to time. If the contributions are materially reduced 
because of adverse business conditions or if benefits 
are paid, as has happened, without regard to proper 
administrative controls or a sound relationship be- 
tween benefits paid and contributions received, it may 
be necessary to curtail benefits or discontinue them 
altogether. 

We have seen examples of this in both the anthracite 
and bituminous divisions of the coal industry. In the 
bituminous coal industry, all benefits under the plan— 
pensions, medical and hospital—were suspended for a 
time. In the anthracite industry, pension benefits were 
arbitrarily reduced from $100 to $50 a month, where 
they stand today. The resulting economic problems of 
the participants who were affected, particularly those 
already retired, are incalculable. 

Another form of benefit around which employees 
build their family financial security is a one-year re- 
newable term insurance designated as group life in- 
surance. At the end of 1953 it provided a total cover- 
age of more than $79 billion of death benefits. This, 
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too, is operating on a year-to-year, pay-as-you-go basis. 

I am concerned over the steady increase in coverage 
in the overage groups, particularly for the retired em- 
ployees. Should we not be giving more attention to 
the cost factors and the composition, present and 
future, of the age groups for whom the insurance costs 
may vary widely? May we not be too much inclined 
to apply savings derived from favorable mortality ex- 
perience on the younger lives to increase the coverage 
both before and after retirement, without stopping to 
consider the effect on future costs of bringing in an 
ever increasing number of retired employees for whom 
the payment of the death benefit is a certainty. 

Perhaps one solution of the problem of the increased 
cost of life insurance for the older and retired groups 
would be to use the employee contributions to pur- 
chase paid-up life insurance which would continue 
after retirement. In this connection, should we not be 
giving more consideration to and working toward the 
exclusion from income tax of employee contributions 
to these funds? 


COMPANY RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROGRAM 


One cannot mention even briefly some of the eco- 
nomic and social problems related to employee benefit 
programs without giving cognizance to the publicity 
concerning racketeering, looting or mismanagement of 
some of the multiple-employer benefit programs by 
union officials. In some of these cases of willful mis- 
management, the industry trustee is alleged to have 
participated. In large measure, the ills and troubles 
besetting such employee benefit programs stem from 
the fact that the program is on a cents-per-hour or 
cents-per-unit-of-production basis, rather than on 
benefits. 

Some argue that it is impracticable to negotiate 
benefits rather than costs, particularly for those plans 
that involve large numbers of employers, each with 
relatively few employees. The problems in these in- 
stances are greater than they are under a single- 
employer plan, but the need is also greater. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that troubles 
which have made the front page headlines would not 
have arisen had the employers’ responsibility been to 
provide benefits rather than cents per hour, and had 
the employers, who bear the cost, made the decision 
as to where and from whom the coverage could be 
most economically purchased. It should also be em- 
phasized that the passive acquiescence of industry 
trustees in abdicating their role as representatives of 
the employers has been a vital factor in permitting 
these scandals to develop. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ON BENEFITS 


In my opinion one of the greatest needs today in 
the field of health, welfare and pension programs is 
the establishment of proper groups within manage- 
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ment to undertake long-range, objective thinking and 
planning on all types and phases of employee benefit 
programs. In thousands of businesses throughout the 
country, these programs involve annual costs of 15%, 
20% and in many cases in excess of 30% of annual 
payroll. The end is not yet in sight. 

How are these plans developed and brought into 
being? For the most part they are developed by people 
within the companies who are already overworked on 
their primary jobs. In all too many cases, they are look- 
ing for an immediate solution to an immediate problem 
and have neither the time, the training, nor the facili- 
ties to do the long-range objective planning so neces- 
sary in the development of a sound, well-rounded, 
integrated program. 

Progressive businesses are thoroughly sold on the 
idea of research on engineering in production, plant 
location, product planning, and distribution. Rela- 
tively few companies are doing any research and plan- 
ning on their employee benefit programs—one of the 
most important and costly aspects of modern business. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


As a final thought, I should like to pose what many 
consider to be the most important question of all. How 


many benefits, how much welfare, can we afford and 
how fast? If I am correct in my belief that employer 
contributions to employee benefit programs are essen- 
tially similar in their economic consequences to other 
forms of employee compensation, it is impossible to 
consider this question without considering all forms 
of compensation at the same time. We can afford as 
many welfare benefits as we are willing to divert for 
that purpose from actual take-home pay. 

If we try to circumvent this hard limitation, we 
shall only defeat our own purpose by raising labor 
costs, pushing up the cost of living, and, to that extent, 
cancelling out the increase in total dollar compensa- 
tion to the employees. Of course, we shall be debasing 
our currency at the same time. It looks as if this very 
thing has been happening on a large scale since World 
War II, and there is real danger that the trend may 
continue. 

The employee benefit program is one of the many 
manifestations of the reaching out after security that 
is so characteristic of our time. It is understandable 
and, within practical limits, desirable. But let us beware 
of carrying it to the point where it produces inflation, 
as inflation is the very negation of security in all of 
its forms. 


Management Bookshelf 


Power of Words—Personnel men who are responsible for 
communication within their companies sometimes find it 
difficult to discover the exact nature of that responsibility. 
While words are a basic tool in communication, little is 
known of how best to use them in getting across a specific 
idea. This book examines the newest scientific concepts of 
words and their meanings. It discusses the contributions 
of the semanticists and the group dynamics researchers. 
Principles are outlined in terms of concrete examples. 

The second half of the book shows in detail how the 
findings of the scientists can be put to practical use by the 
executive, personnel man, writer, and anybody else who 
has to communicate with others. By Stuart Chase, Har- 
court Brace and Company, New York, 1954, 808 pp. $3.95. 


Management of Foreign Manufacturing Subsidiaries — 
Personnel policies in overseas operations form an important 
section of this book, which examines problems involved in 
managing manufacturing branches of United States cor- 
porations in foreign countries. The book points out that 
executives in charge of overseas operations consider per- 
sonnel to be their greatest and most time-consuming 
problem. It considers the basis which companies use for 
selecting men for new operations abroad and for existing 
operations. By E. R. Barlow, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Boston, Mass., 1953, 
223 pp. $3.50. 


The Right To Work—A series of addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the semiannual meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science, Columbia University, on the subject of 
union security, local and federal regulation of compulsory 
union membership, the closed shop and the constitutional 
privileges of citizens in relation to the union shop. The 
addresses and papers are reproduced verbatim. They were 
delivered by Aaron W. Warner, Neil W. Chamberlain, 
T. R. Iserman, Elinore M. Herrick, W. R. Brown, Louis 
W. Douglas and Fred G. Curley. Edited by Dumas Malone, 
Volume XXVI, No. 1, Academy of Political Science, Co- 
lumbia University, May, 1954, 70 pp. $2.50. 


The Dynamics of Industrial Management—This volume 
draws together many of the administrative concepts of 
modern management and shows how they can be applied 
to the more effective operation of an enterprise. The 
author considers in detail such functions as personnel ad- 
ministration, engineering, purchasing and sales, but his 
primary emphasis is on the interrelationships necessary to 
coordinated action. There is a particularly helpful dis- 
cussion of the concept of decentralization in terms of 
placing authority and responsibility as close to the scene 
of operations as possible, while at the same time main- 
taining a framework of centralized planning and control. 
By Raymond Villers, Funk and Wagnalls Company, New 
York, 1954, 546 pp. $6.25. 
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Revised Consumer Price Index 


New Base, New Formula 


index makes this measurement m terms of 2 percent- 
age. Ff records tie prices ai 2 stvem time as 2 percent- 
age of the prices af the reference time or base permed. 
the base period (or reference daic) to amy selecied 
ime 

The most ebvieus difference mm the des brought Look at the figures for the eld Index m the 2ccom- 
about by the revision is the change or base date. While panying teble or as they are shown im the chart. The 
this change im base is by uo means 2 annual average of the all-items index for 1960 reads 
1434. Remembering that the base date (er 100%) af 
the old index was January, 1999, this index reading of 
163.4 means that prices mm 1960 were 165.4% of what 
they had been im January. 1939_ The readme cam also 
be ‘Interpreted te meam thai comsumer prices were 
3.4% higher im 1960 tham they were im the base period. 
The component indexes, such as food, housing, etc 
measure the pree changes for selected groups af 
goods and services im exactly the same manner ss the 
alkttems index measures the movement of all com 
sumer prices. Acaim refermme te the table. the reading 
of 207 2 im the food index for the year 1950 records that 
prices of food items for that year were 207.2% of what 
they were ai the base dete or 1072% bsgher than m 
January. 1932 


Hew the Index Measures 


The consumer price index measures the change m 
consumer prices im terms of a percentage. but just how 


added together fer two different time periods and a 
percentage takem between the two sums. The price of 
a small item suck as 2 bottle of milk would be dwarfed 
by the price of a large item ke a new automobile. Ft 
cam easy be seem thai the prices of all consumer items 
must be combined im a way that reflects their relative 
importance im the family spending habits. 

Tp ender te give am item its preper impertance. its 


habits. These quantities represent the average ameunt 
ef each item: purchased by the consuming family dur 
ime & givem perted, usually a year. For example. to 
combine the prices of a betile ef milk and a new aute- 
mobile appropriately, am index would take inte account 
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around 400 quarts of milk and about one-tenth of a 
new automobile. 

To determine the correct quantities to be used in an 
index, an extensive study of family spending and con- 
sumption habits is necessary. Such a study is made for 
a definite time period. The family market basket for 
this period is introduced into the index and remains 
fixed. That is, the quantities remain unchanged for 
all subsequent index computations until additional in- 
formation on consumption habits reveals significant 
shifts in family spending and indicates that the index 
should be revised to reflect these changes. 

Now a more precise statement of what the consumer 
price index measures can be made. The index measures 
the difference in prices (price changes) of a fixed quan- 
tity (market basket) of items from time to time. It 
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shows what percentage the prices for items (with fixed 
quantities) at a given time are of prices for the same 
items (with the same fixed quantities) at the base 
period. 

This method of combining prices into a price index 
is basically the technique defined by the Laspeyres 
formula. The simple mathematical notation for the 
formula is: 

= da Pi 
fl Fem 3 da Po x 100 

In words, this says: The index for time “i” equals 
the sum (S$) of the products of the quantities (qa) 
of the items (fixed according to the survey at time 
“a”) and the prices (p;) of the items for time “i,” 

(Continued on page 356) 


The Conference Board’s Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in population 


Revised Index 
1953 = 100 
Annual 
“ge Trans- Purchas- 
All Housing | Apparel | portation ing 
Items an Value 
Sundries of $ 
1914 40.3 vl 4 53.6 34.6 248.1 
1915 40.0 A 633 55.3 34.6 250.0 
1916 43.0 2 4 64.3 35.9 232 .6 
1917 51.3 0 .0 76.7 39.9 194.9 
1918 59.5 9 .6 95.0 49.6 168.1 
1919 67.6 5 .0 107.3 53.6 147.9 
1920 717.8 6 4 139.9 60.0 128.5 
1921 66.8 at 4 89.1 60.9 149.7 
1922 63.6 a) .0 83.4 58.7 157.2 
1923 65.4 2 Arf 91.2 57.9 152.9 
1924 66.1 sai 4 93.8 58.3 151.3 
1925 67.8 2 3 93.5 58.7 147.5 
1926 68.3 2, aid 93.5 58.6 146.4 
1927 66.9 ph 6 91.6 58.6 149.5 
1928 65.9 A 2 92.3 58.3 151.7 
1929 65.6 ae +O.4+-” 90.1 57.6 152.4 
1930 63.4 ol 2 83.9 57.4 157.7 
1931 57.0 1 .0 72.5 S721, 175.4 
1932 50.9 2 8 60.7 56.4 196.5 
1933 49.0 1 wl 61.7 54.3 204.1 
1934 51.8 io A 70.7 53.8 193.1 
1935. 53.6 4 A 68.4 54.0 186.6 
1936 54.8 8 ath 67.3 54.4 182.5 
1937 57.2 .6 .0 70.2 55.1 174.8 
1938 55.7 oF .0 67.8 55.7 179.5 
1939 55.0 ral A 66.3 55.6 181.8 
1940 55.4 are 6 66.6 56.1 180.5 
1941 58.3 ei 4 69.3 57.6 VULSS 
1942 64.5 ati .5 81.5 61.3 155.0 
1943 68.2 — 9 8 83.6 63.9 146.6 
1944 69.1 9 .3 86.7 67.3 144.7 
1945 70.2 wl .6 88.5 68.7 142.5 
1946 74.9 i) 6 92.3 71.5 133.5 
1947 84.7 .0 5 100.1 76.9 118.1 
1948 90.1 4 9 103.4 82.3 111.0 
1949 88.8 8 0 97.5 85.6 112.6 
1950 90.0 ai) .8 96.0 87.6 y 61 ef 
1951 97.0 nih 8 102.8 91.4 103.1 
1952 99.5 wh. 96.7 100.4 95.2 100.5 
1953 100.0 .0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Revised Index 


Old Index Rebased to 
January 1939 = 100 1947 — 1949 = 100 
Trans- | Purchas- 
All Food Housing? | Apparel | portation ing All 
Items an Value Items 
Sundries? of $ 
73.2 85.7 66.7 80.9 62.3 136.6 , 45.9 
ea 84.0 66.6 83.4 62.3 137.6 45 5 
78.0 92.7 68.1 97.0 64.5 128.2 48.9 
93.1 122.3 73.0 115.7 Ve tery 107.4 58.4 
108.1 135.9 82.1 143.2 89.3 92.5 67.7 
19207 160.3 91.0 161.8 96.5 81.5 76.9 
141.2 176.7 108.1 211.0 107.9 70.9 88.5 
Les 134.2 113.5 134.3 109.5 82.4 76.0 
115.5 125.6 110.2 125.7 105.6 86.6 12.4 
118.7 129.7 114.0 137.6 104.2 84.3 TA 4 
120.0 128.5 117.7 141 ,4 104.9 83.4 15.2 
123.1 139.0 116.1 141.0 105;6 81.3 Viper 
124.1 143.5 114.0 141.0 105.4 80.6 Mikieds 
121.4 138.8 111.1 138.2 105.5 82.4 76.1 
119.7 137.0 107.7 139.2 104.8 83.6 75.0 
119.2 138.7 106.1 135.8 103.7 83.9 T4h.7 
115.1 131.9 103.6 126.5 103.2 86.9 72.2% 
103.5 108.6 96.4 109.4 102.8 96.7 64.9 
92.5 90.4 86.5 91.5 101.4 108.2 57.9 
88.9 87.9 80.1 93.0 97.6 a ay 55.8 
94.1 97.7 83.3 106.6 96.7 106.3 59.0 
97.4 104.8 87.3 103.2 97.2 102.7 61.0 
99.5 105.8 93.3 101.5 97.8 100.5 62.4 
103.8 109.9 100.6 105.8 99.2 96.3 65.1 
101.1 102.1 100.6 102.2 100.2 98.9 63.4 
99.8 99.5 99.8 100.0 100.1 100.2 62.6 
100.6 100.8 100.1 100.5 101.0 99.4 63.1 
105.8 111.0 10255 104.5 103.7 94.6 66.4 
117.1 130.3 106.8 122.9 110.2 85.4 13.4 
123.8 145.1 107.2 126.0 115.0 80.8 77.6 
125 .4 142.9 107.9 130.7 121.0 79.7 78.6 
127.4 145.7 108.3 133.4 123.6 78.5 79.9 
136.1 164.6 109.7 139.2 128.6 73.8 85.2 
153.8 203.2 113.7 150.9 138.4 65.0 96.4 
163.7 217.9 119.7 156.0 148.1 61.1 102.5 
161.3 207 .2 121.2 147.0 154.0 62.0 101.1 
163-4 208.8 123.8 144.7 157.6 61.2 102.4 
176.2 232.5 130.6 155.0 164.5 56.8 110.4 
180.7 239 . 4 133.3 151.4 171.2 55.38 113.2 
181.6 230.8 137.8 150.8 179.9 55.1 113.8 


1 Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. _ Ry Lag 
2 A combination of three former components: Housing, more aptly considered rent; Fuel, including gas and electricity; and Housefurnishings. 


3 Comparable to the former Sundries component. 
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Acceptable Proof of Age 


What can a company consider adequate proof of an employee’s 
age if he does not have a birth certificate? 


66 HAT IS your date of birth?” or “How old are 

you?” are questions asked of employees on 
many occasions. While an individual may falsify his 
age (especially when applying for a position), the 
time will eventually come when he, or his beneficiary, 
must produce evidence as to his true age. Very often, 
then, the date of birth on the employment record may 
be five or ten years less than the employee’s actual 
age. 

It is essential for the worker to submit authentic 
evidence of age when he is retired under the com- 
pany pension plan as well as when he is applying for 
federal old-age benefits. If he can obtain a birth cer- 
tificate, no problem exists. But it may be impossible 
for the older employee to secure such evidence. Many 
states sixty years or so ago did not require the regis- 
tration of births. And what about the people who were 
born in foreign countries? What proofs of age can 
they offer that are acceptable? 

The Federal Security Agency has solved this prob- 
Jem by listing the various proofs of age which it will 
accept for Social Security benefits, begining with the 
most important—the birth certificate. The list includes 
sixteen items, and applicants for FOAB are instructed 
to submit proof as high on the list as possible. The 
agency may require additional proof of age if the doc- 
ument submitted is not convincing evidence. Older 
documents are preferred to recent ones. The list of 
acceptable evidence of date of birth, as compiled by 
the federal agency, is as follows: 


“a. A birth certificate. (A delayed birth certificate is 
acceptable only if certain conditions are met.) 

“b. A baptismal certificate or a statement as to the date 
of birth shown by a church record, certified by the cus- 
todian of such record. 

“ce. Hospital birth record, certified by the custodian of 
such record. 

“d. A foreign church or government record. 

“e. A signed statement by the physician or midwife who 
was in attendance at birth, as to the date of birth shown 
on their records. 

“f. Family Bible, or other family record. 

“go. Naturalization records. 

“h. Immigration records. 

“4. Military record 

“3. Passport. 


“k, School record. 

“], Vaccination record. 

“m. An insurance policy which shows the age or date 
of birth. 

“n. Labor union or fraternal record certified by the cus- 
todian of such record. 

“o, Marriage records showing date of birth or age. 

“py. Other evidence, such as signed statements from per- 
sons who have knowledge of the date of birth, voting rec- 
ords, poll-tax receipts, driver’s license, etc.” 


How do company practices regarding proof of age 
compare with the federal list? THz CoNrFERENCE 
Boarp recently made a survey of 984 companies, ask- 
ing the question: “If evidence of birth is required as 
to the employee’s date of birth and a birth certificate. 
is not available, what other documents are acceptable 
as proof?” 


Documents Acceptable as Proof of Age 
If Birth Certificate Is Not Obtainable 


Number of 


Proof of age Companies Per Cent 


Number of companies requiring proof of age.... 676 100.0 
Acceptable proof 
Baptismal’) records? ... .£.50 208 : RiGee Le 346 51.2 
(Bible entry. sk AB SS. oki kate eee 151 92.3 
School} records, }..83..04..8 00%). eee ee 147 w7 
Qld insurance policies.....)......0........ 185 20.0 
Immigration or naturalization papers ...... 117 17.3 
Affidavits from relatives or friends ........ 106 15.7 
Military service records .................- 94 13.9 
Marriape’ certificates: 3... +2): 4hobena seaeg 71 10.5 
Work permits: ci ins cye saad cee 54 8.0 
PAssportsis sahccica fits opec tt eee eo 4] 6.1 
Selective service records .................. 30 44 
Bureau of Census data ................... 30 4A 
Social Security records... oi ..\. «- Gide «2-8 28 41 
Driverrs' license 2/44.) 2a tginet: « aco dna 25 Bi. 
Hospital «birth records) .)2 .¢....|. sds @8o. 2 8 19 28 
Physician’s records) ..5 8 2. kets od eek 14 21 
Same proof as required by social security 
BRETT cher oe Ae cepa eae nee 10 15 
Letters from parents or guardians .......... 7 1.0 
Same proof as required by 
msuranee company |. .1).08.2. 7. 9. .)..8 ‘ff 1.0 
Employee statement ..................-.- 6 1.6 
Court trecords 2.205... BSR cy eee 5 0.7 
Voting’ records > 208.02. Se. Sree 5 0.7 
Records of fraternal organization.......... 4 0.6 
Records of former employers .............. 3 04 
Bank records wz nuit aewein®. ease meee 1 0.1 
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Of the 984 concerns, 676 specified the documents 
they would accept. A large number of accepted docu- 
mentary proofs of age are listed by these companies. 
Appearing most frequently are baptismal records, 
Bible entries, school records, insurance policies at least 
five or ten years old, immigration or naturalization 
papers, affidavits, military service records, and mar- 
riage certificates. All these items are listed by 10% 
or more of the companies replying (see table). 

A few companies attached their form which they 
require retiring employees to fill out giving evidence 
of age. For example, one company varies the evidence 
required with the size of the benefit. It classifies the 
types of evidence into primary and secondary. In pri- 
_ mary evidence, it includes a birth certificate, certifi- 
cate of infant baptism (original entry), and hospital 
statement of birth. The secondary evidence classifi- 
cation includes sixteen items. If the retirement bene- 
fit is $200 or less per month, any one of the types in- 
cluded on the list is acceptable. If the monthly benefit 
is greater than $200, the employee must submit any 
one of the primary or any two of the secondary types 
of evidence. 

Other companies also list the types of evidence in 
order of preference, and require the employee to ex- 
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plain clearly in the spaces provided why the more 
preferred evidence is not available. 

Another company also classifies the evidence of date 
of birth in order of importance. In the first group of 
documents, only one is required. In this group are: 
birth certificate, United States passport, baptismal 
certificate, naturalization papers, and church record 
certified by custodian. The second group contains nine 
items. Here it is necessary for the employee to furnish 
two documents. In this second group are: statement 
of attending physician or midwife, immigration pa- 
pers, passport of foreign government, vaccination rec- 
ord, marriage certificate, Bible entry, military record, 
insurance policy or school record. 

It is not only necessary for the older employee to 
submit evidence of age, but also young people at the 
beginning of their working career must show docu- 
mentary evidence to indicate that they are not vio- 
lating state minimum age laws. In view of the wide- 
spread adoption of registration of births and the neces- 
sity of obtaining working permits, however, young 
people do not experience as serious difficulties as the 
older age groups in establishing proof of age. 

F. Beatrice BRoweEr 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Special Meals for Special Employees 


Employees who follow special food diets for medical 
reasons are not neglected in the free luncheon service 
provided by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

A special “diet room” has been set aside for these 
persons. They are served in relays, each group being 
provided with a different special-diet meal. One menu 
is designed for gall bladder victims, another for ulcer 
sufferers, and a third for those needing low-calorie, 
salt-free food. The approval of the medical and per- 
sonnel divisions is required before anyone may use the 
diet room. 

A fourth group that is served in this room is the 
physically handicapped. Although most of these per- 
sons have the standard luncheon, the special room 
service makes it unnecessary for them to line up in 
the cafeteria and carry their trays. 


New Twist for Company Conferences 


Conferences of company staff managers are often 
pretty staid affairs. Hardware Mutuals’ general per- 
sonnel managers showed a new twist to the conven- 
' tional approach in their recent annual conference. 
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Subject matter of the conference was discussed in 
small workshops and panel groups. Several stunts 
were used to center attention on conference themes. 
Particularly successful was a skit in which members 
of the staff demonstrated an interview with a reticent 
applicant. Other attention-getters were interspersed 
throughout the proceedings to help bring wandering 
thoughts back to the matter at hand. 


Flexibility for Training 


The machine training section of Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft believes in keeping its training courses flexi- 
ble in order to take advantage of the latest develop- 
ments in technique. 

A welding program was instituted when modern 
technical developments necessitated additional train- 
ing for plant welders. The use of plastics is also a new 
development which has caused the training section to 
set up courses in this field. Right-angle lathes, a new 
type of engine lathe, came on the scene recently and 
new courses had to be designed to acquaint operators 
with their new features. 

The training department of Pratt and Whitney re- 
ports that it served more than 6,000 employees in 1953. 


Economic Education Is By-Product of Contest 


A contsstT that started out eight years ago to improve 
employee attendance, housekeeping and scrap conser- 
vation has developed into a valuable employee-rela- 
tions and economic-education tool for Delco Products 
Division of General Motors Corporation in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

This achievement has come about in two ways. One 
is through letters which are mailed to employees’ 
homes during the twelve-week contest period to in- 
form them about the progress of the contest. But these 
letters are concerned with more than that. They point 
out why the contest areas are so important to a com- 
pany’s successful operation and how improvement in 
these fields can benefit both the company and the 
workers. 

The other means by which these valuable goals have 
been achieved is an outing for all employees and their 
families that closes the contest each year. This outing 
provides a chance to get all company workers and their 
families together to participate in the drawing for 
prizes donated by the company as contest awards. 


HOW THE CONTEST OPERATES 


This “Delco Do It” contest begins in the spring of 
each year and ends with the summer family outing. 
It is aimed at four areas of control: attendance, house- 
keeping, material conservation and suggestions. Em- 
ployees are given tickets to enter in the jackpot draw- 
ing of prizes at the outing in proportion to the degree 
of success they attain in these four areas during each 
weekly contest period. To qualify for any week’s con- 
test tickets, an employee must first win an attendance 
ticket for the week. This means he has not been late 
or absent during that work period. It is then deter- 
mined if he has qualified for tickets:in the material 
conservation, housekeeping or suggestion areas. 

Judging for ticket qualification in the material con- 
servation (or scrap and reoperation control) area is 
carried on in line with established scrap allowances. 
Housekeeping awards are decided by inspeetors who 
make biweekly inspection trips through departments. 
Any employee making a suggestion for improved oper- 
ation receives a ticket for the suggestion area of the 
contest. Those whose suggestions have particular merit 
receive extra tickets. 

All tickets are mailed to the employee’s home along 
with a letter describing the progress of the contest. An 
example of such a letter follows. 
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“Dear Friend: 

“You are still ‘king of the hill.’ 

“In the tenth period of the ‘Conservation of Materials’ 
contest you in C section earned four tickets for material 
conservation and three tickets for better workmanship, 
plus one for attendance, making a total of eight valuable 
contest tickets. 

“Your savings in scrap and reoperations are much better 
now than they were during the first half of the contest. 
This improvement is well worth mentioning. 

“While there are just two periods remaining in the 
contest, it is well to remember that the material problems 
that face the division do not end with the contest. No sir, 
they'll be with us for some time. Therefore, contest or no 
contest, we must continue to do our best, to conserve these 
hard-to-get materials, so that our plant will operate on a 


full-time basis. The contest was designed to provide you” 


with an incentive for conserving materials, but most of all, 
to make you aware of the problem. I feel that you now 
recognize the material situation at this division and that 
something constructive can be done to combat it. I want 
you to know that we are very proud of the way in which 
you took the ‘bull by the horns’ and helped this division 
over the rough spots. We ask now that you keep up the 
good work. 

“So if you were neither absent nor late during the 
tenth period, June 4-9, you will find eight tickets enclosed. 
Absence or lateness during this period on your part natu- 
rally eliminates you from earning tickets for the tenth 
week. However, there are two more contest periods to go. 
Let’s make it a point to be on the job on time each work- 
ing day and thus earn our share of the tickets. .. .” 


This letter is devoted to the great importance of 
scrap and reoperation control because the plant record 
in that area of control had been particularly bad for 
that week. 


“Dear Friend: 

“Scrap and reoperation hit a contest high in the sixth 
period and, as a result, no one earned a scrap and reopera- 
tion ticket. 

“Scrap occurs when something isn’t made right the 
first time. Reoperation occurs when a part or product 
doesn’t pass inspection and must be reworked until it 
passes inspection. Both of these factors cost money, 
run up the cost of the product and could prevent us from 
making any profit. Too much scrap and reoperation could 
conceivably put a company out of business. 

“Produce the best at the lowest price and you’re in 
business. Run up the selling price and customers look else- 
where for what they need. That’s the free enterprise system 
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in action. Only the most efficient survive. That’s the way 
it should be. In this way American customers are assured 
of the best at the lowest price. 

“We, as customers, are not going to pay a higher price 
for a product simply because the manufacturer ran into 
difficulty making the stuff. No, sir, someone has made 
what we want the way we want it, at the price we are 
willing to pay. Naturally our customers feel the same way. 
So you can see that excessive scrap and reoperation costs 
can be absorbed by a manufacturer for only a short while. 
After that it begins to reflect itself in the selling price. 
When that happens a company no longer remains on a 
solid foundation. Perhaps you can see why we place so 
much emphasis on keeping scrap and reoperation costs 
to a minimum. 

“Tf you were neither late nor absent during the sixth 
period, you will find enclosed an attendance ticket. 

“We are now in the last half of the Delco Do It contest 
—the home stretch, so to speak. Let’s buckle down from 
here on in and trim scrap and reoperation costs. Let’s help 
keep Delco Products in a strong competitive position— 
OUR JOBS DEPEND ONIT....” 


; THE TICKETS AND PRIZES 


The employees save their tickets until the day of 
the outing, then deposit them in the designated con- 
tainers for the grand drawing. The tickets are per- 
forated in the middle and both halves are serially num- 
bered so that the employee may retain one part. 
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The number of prizes varies according to the size 
of the year’s contest budget, but there are never less 
than twenty-one. This year there were thirty-two 
prizes, including a General Motors Chevrolet hard 
top convertible and major household appliances. 

The company’s management points out that it is 
difficult to evaluate in dollars and cents what the con- 
test achieves. But it feels that the values gained in 
employee relations and economic education of employ- 
ees are themselves worth the cost of the contest. An- 
other benefit that is noted is a greater feeling of pride 
and accomplishment that employees exhibit toward 
their jobs and the progress of the company in general. 

Records are kept during the years to check improve- 
ment in the contest areas. Housekeeping has improved 
to such an extent that only minor gains can be effected 
in the future; but by continuing to stress this phase 
of operation, the company finds that everyone learns 
to take a greater pride in the plant and offices. 

Although employees may not be demonstrative in 
showing interest in the contests, it is noted by the com- 
mittee in charge that this interest really does exist. 
When occasional mailing errors have caused some em- 
ployees to miss their contest letters, they are quick to 
make the oversight known. 


Doris M. Toompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Cancer Control Program Is Effective 


The American Brake Shoe Company is well into the 
latter half of its two-year cancer control program. So 
far the program has received enthusiastic response 
and has resulted in important findings. As a result of 
7,000 chest X rays taken during 1953 by the com- 
pany-owned-and-operated mobile X-ray unit, five 
cases of cancer were discovered in their early stages. 

Through an education campaign, employees are ac- 
quiring an awareness of the importance of detecting 
such malignancies while they can still be controlled. 
The campaign includes the concentrated use of book- 
lets, posters and articles on cancer. Articles are car- 
ried in the company magazine to keep employees 
apprised of recent advances in detecting and treat- 
ing cancer. Posters are changed frequently. 

The two-year program began in April, 1953, under 
auspices of the company’s medical department and 
with the assistance of the American Cancer Society. 


Mock-Ups Improve the Quality of Training 


A new-model aircraft, compared with the old, may 
look no different to the passenger. To the mechanics 
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and supervisors who handle maintenance problems for 
Trans World Airlines, each new model brings with it 
variations in the many control systems and operating 
devices which they must know and understand in 
order to keep the planes in proper repair and service. 

These ever-increasing complexities make trouble for 
the training instructors. How can they explain clearly 
the operation of these complex systems to those re- 
sponsible for their maintenance? 

TWA finds that its training problems are greatly 
eased by the use of mock-ups. Working models of a 
propeller control system and a fluxgate compass sys- 
tem have greatly improved the efficiency of the train- 
ing process and have been enthusiastically received by 
the students. TWA further states that over 500 per- 
sons have been trained by the use of these working 
models. 

Mock-ups are designed and assembled by the train- 
ing group so that all normal operating conditions can 
be shown visually and so that all malfunctions which 
have been or which might be experienced can be du- 
plicated. The models are housed in portable wooden 
cases to withstand the strain of being flown coast-to- 
coast for use at TWA’s maintenance bases. 


— Trends in Labor Relati 


WHERE ARE NEGOTIATIONS HELDe 


HIGHLY PRACTICAL problem before union 

contract negotiations are even held is where to 
hold them. In some cases management and union rep- 
resentatives are content to do their bargaining on com- 
pany premises. In other cases they go to a hotel 
conference room. And in a few cases, both sides retire 
to some fairly distant city to thrash out a new contract. 
Experience dictates that all these places have their 
advantages—and disadvantages. 

To get concrete information on this subject, THe 
Conrerence Boarp surveyed 119 leading companies as 
to where they hold their bargaining negotiations. The 
answers fall into two main groups: negotiations held 
on company premises and negotiations carried on off 
company premises. Those that hold their principal ne- 
gotiations on company property total seventy-seven, 
or 64.7% of the 119 that replied. The number that 
hold their negotiations off company property total 
twenty-four or 20.2%. The remaining eighteen (15.1%) 
hold some of their union negotiations on company 
property and some off. 

The Board then asked these companies what ad- 
vantages and disadvantages they find in their present 
practice. Here is a summary of their answers. 


PROS AND CONS OF 
ON-PREMISES BARGAINING 


The advantages given for holding negotiations on 
company premises are: 


1. More convenient. Files are close at hand, and 
needed personnel, such as foremen or shop stewards, 
can be called to the negotiating room without delays. 
In addition, both sides can conveniently inspect actual 
conditions in the plant or office. j 


2. Lowers cost of bargaining. “Time is money” said 
one cooperator. “If we hold negotiations at a hotel 
some distance from the plant, it takes traveling time 
for both our management team and for the union 
negotiating committee which is made up mostly of 
plant workers.” In addition, cooperators point out, 
there is no need to rent meeting rooms. 


8. Ties negotiations to the company’s success. 
“Holding negotiations at our plant site emphasizes to 
both sides that the company has to make money before 
it can divvy it up,” says a cooperator. “If we held 
negotiations in a hotel downtown we might lose sight 
of that simple fact.” 


4. Emphasizes plant problems. Negotiators for both 
sides tend to be more down to earth in this environ- 
ment. They emphasize plant problems when bargain- 
ing is held at or near plant sites, according to a number 
of replies. “There is less tendency to go off into the wild 
blue yonder of pie-in-the-sky demands when both 
sides must deal with day-to-day plant problems” says 
one cooperator. 

5. Makes for regular hours. Bargaining on company 
premises tends to be conducted on a business-like 
basis. Both sides are used to starting and stopping at 
specified times in their other activities and they tend 
to carry this attitude over to bargaining sessions. 

6. Promotes trade union democracy. When bargain- 
ing is held at or near the plant site, the union negotiat- 
ing committeemen are more responsive to real needs 
of workers because they are in constant touch with 
them, according to a number of negotiators. There is 
also less chance they will be absent from bargaining 
sessions on personal business because workers will 
know exactly how much time they put in on bargain- 
ing. “This may make things tougher personally for the 
management and union team,” writes one correspond- 
ent, “but it is of long-run benefit to both.” 

7. Creates psychological advantage for management. 
The management team has all the advantages that 
come from operating on “home ground.” 


Disadvantages 


The following disadvantages of bargaining on com- 
pany property were given by cooperators: 


1. Generates employee rumors and unrest. The par- 
ticipants encounter their friends in the washrooms, 
cafeterias and parking lots and “spill” what has gone 
on. These statements circulate through the grapevine 
—and a company or union concession gets magnified 
in the process. The resultant misinformation, which is 
accepted as fact and which can never be run down or 
fully retracted, causes pressures on both parties. 

2. Leads to interruptions. Bargaining is interrupted 
because the participants—and especially the manage- 
ment team—are called away for telephone calls or to 
decide special plant or office problems. 

3. Causes union resentment. Bargaining held on 
company premises, according to some replies, causes 
resentment among union committeemen because they 
feel the company is trying to dominate the bargaining 
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Table 1: Where Collective Bargaining 
Negotiations Are Held 


Number of Companies with: 


1 to 250 to 1,000 to 5,000 
249 999 4,999 and Over 


Where Negotiations _Companies_ Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- 


Are Held No. % ees ees ees ees 
Total companies 119 100.0 2 21 49 47 
Oncompany premises 77 .64.7 1 15 36 25 
Away from company 
premises Q4* 202 0 4 9 Il 
Both 18 15.1 1 2 4 ll 


® Includes six who bargain as multi-employer associations. 


Table 2: Who Pays for Meeting Room 
for Negotiations Off Company Premises 


Number of Companies with: 


1 to 250 to 1,000 to 5,000 
249 999 4,999 and Over 
Who Pays Total Employees Employees Employees Employees 
Total companies 42 1 6 13 22 
Employer pays 22 1 5 6 10 
Union pays 1 0 0 1 0 
Both pay 18 0 0 2 ll 
Other 6° 0 1 4 1 


8 Four say no chatge for meeting room (three meet at Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service offices, one at Legion Hall); one is multi- 
plant company, which says it follows local practice; one says either com- 
pany alone or company with union if meeting is at hotel. 


sessions, and it reminds them of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship. Such resentment, they say, may 
cause a supermilitant, chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
and unreasonable demands on the part of the union. 


PROS AND CONS OF OFF-PREMISES 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Of the firms replying, forty-two, or 35.3%, say that 
they hold their collective bargaining sessions away 
from company premises. Of these, twenty-four 
(20.2%) hold their principal negotiations away from 
company premises all the time, and eighteen (15.1%) 
hold some of their. sessions away from company 
premises. Usually they indicate that such bargaining 
is held at a conference room in a hotel, with both sides 
renting nearby rooms in which to hold caucuses dur- 
ing recesses. In most cases, bargaining is conducted in 
nearby cities. In a few cases, however, bargaining is 
conducted a considerable distance from the plant sites, 
as for example at Atlantic City. In addition to hotel 
conference rooms, replies specify that bargaining is 
also held at such places as Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service offices, firehouses, American Legion 
halls, and conference rooms rented from fraternal or- 
ders. 

The advantages claimed for holding bargaining ses- 
sions away from company premises are: 

1. Permits uninterrupted bargaining. Both sides can 
sit down knowing that they will not be called away for 
telephone calls or for business decisions. Generally, 
special arrangements are made beforehand by the ne- 
gotiators to delegate their duties to other persons in 
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the organization, and special orders are given to hold 
all messages for them until after the bargaining session 
is over. 

2. Reduces chances of costly snap decisions. When 
parties can devote themselves to uninterrupted bar- 
gaining, they can think through problems and, if 
necessary, appoint subcommittees to study and make 
detailed recommendations. 

8. Prevents needless strikes by promoting concen- 
trated bargaining. When bargaining is held away from 
company premises much more ground can be covered 
in the same amount of time than if bargaining sessions 
are sandwiched into a busy office schedule. 

“Management and labor slide into too many need- 
less strikes,” writes one labor relations executive, ‘‘be- 
cause both sides let the press of other business put 
off the discussion of vital bargaining issues before the 
contract terminates. Only when the plant or office is 
shut down by a strike do they discuss the issues full 
time. Experience dictates they should have discussed 
the issues before the strike deadline. When a strike is 
imminent, collective bargaining is a full-time job and 
the first decision for executives to make is to get away 
from their offices so that they can make it a full-time 
job.” 


Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of off-premises bargaining out- 
lined by cooperators are: 


1. Magnifies issues. Getting parties to go some 


Where Collective Bargaining Negotiations Are Held 
119 Companies = 100% 
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place special to conduct their bargaining makes them 
feel that they have to make a big deal out of bargain- 
ing. This, cooperators say, is especially true of some 
union committeemen, who feel they have to justify 
their expense accounts. Therefore, they tend to mag- 
nify issues and prolong discussions on points that 
might otherwise be quickly settled. 


2. Makes possible less sober bargaining. Bargaining 
away from the plant, especially if a considerable dis- 
tance away, tends to create a holiday atmosphere in 
which bargaining committeemen drink all night and 
come to bargaining sessions late in the day with a big 
head, according to the sad experience of some coop- 
erators. 


3. Leads to bargaining to the “point of exhaustion.” 
According to the experience of many of those surveyed, 
bargaining at a hotel makes for late sessions. The par- 
ties schedule evening sessions which may run until the 
small hours of the morning. Agreements arrived at 


— Labor Press. Highlights 


under such conditions, they say, may be “more a mat- 
ter of exhaustion than reason.” 

4. May result in less realistic bargaining. Because 
they are removed from day-to-day problems, the bar- 
gaining and the resultant agreement may be more a 
case of “what both sides imagine things to be than 
what they really are.” 

5. Puts negotiators on spot with regard to the press. 
“Reporters.meet us in hotel corridors and press us 
with questions,” says one experienced negotiator. “A 
brusque ‘no comment’ means a bad press. And any 
kind of comment at-all, when added to the background 
information that the well-informed reporters already 
have, generally means a full-fledged story. The other 
side, of course, is put in exactly the same spot and we 
find ourselves conducting our bargaining in the news- 
papers.” 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


ILGWU_ FINANCES PLANT IN SOUTH 


aaa G A LITTLE different in the way of 
organizing strategy is being attempted by the 
AFL’s International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in the South. In the city of Appomattox, Virginia, 250 
members of the ILGWU have been on strike for al- 
most seven months. In a move to provide work for its 
striking members, the ILGWU is building a $40,000 
factory, which it will lease to a New York children’s 
dress firm, reports Justice (ILGWU-AFL). The New 
York firm is leasing the factory at a nominal rent, and 
has agreed to hire the striking employees at wages 
12 cents above the rate in the area. Justice also re- 
ports that the firm will have the right to buy the plant 
at its original cost after five years. The union will 
charge no interest on its investment, and the rent 
paid by the firm will be credited against the purchase 
price. The plant layout was designed by William Gom- 
berg of the union’s management engineering depart- 
ment. 

President Dubinsky has stated that building of the 
plant, thus providing work for the strikers, will re- 
lieve the union of paying strike benefits of about 
$6,000 a week. Thus, says Justice, the investment in 
the Appomattox plant represents about six and one- 
half weeks of strike benefits. Not only will the plant 
provide work for the strikers, but Mr. Dubinsky is 
also quoted as saying that he hopes that those still 
working at the struck plant will leave their jobs for 
the higher paying ones in the union-built plant. The 


company against which the ILGWU is striking also 
operates a plant in another Virginia city. Mr. Dubin- 
sky says that he is contemplating building a plant at 
this location, also. 

In a similar move, the ILGWU also loaned $20,000 
to another unionized firm in Appomattox so that it 
could expand its facilities and hire 100 more workers. 

Speaking editorially, Justice says that the union’s 
investment in a plant such as that at Appomattox 
“represents a new organizing tactic rather than a 
business venture. It is also tangible evidence of the 
union’s aim in the South. ... We stand for legitimate 
rather than bargain-basement growth.” 

Prior to investing in the Appomattox plant, Mr. 
Dubinsky had offered southern dress manufacturers 
a “three-year moratorium” on attempts to organize 
the employees of any firm that: (1) raised the mini- 
mum wage to 90 cents per hour and (2) pledged to 
keep the minimum wage 15 cents higher than any 
minimum enacted by Congress. The offer, says Justice, 
was made in answer to charges that the ILGWU was 
primarily interested in collecting more dues and in 
taking work away from the South. No one, adds Jus- 
tace, has accepted the ILGWU offer. 


CIO Claims Ousted Unions Lose 500,000 


The ten unions ousted by the CIO in 1949 as Communist- 
dominated have lost 500,000 of the 800,000 members they 
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had at that time, reports the Flint Weekly Review (UAW- 
CIO). Only Harry Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union has kept its membership intact, 
according to the Review. 

The Flint paper reports that the United Electrical Work- 
ers and the Farm Equipment Workers, whose merged mem- 
bership totaled 570,000 in 1949, are now down to about 
100,000 members. The CIO’s International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers took most of the UE members, while the Farm 
Equipment Workers lost members to the UAW-CIO. 

The ousted Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, which 
lost members in Connecticut and Massachusetts in 1949 and 
1950 has dropped from 70,000 members in 1949 to 50,000 
today, according to the Review. It also reports that the 
American Communications Association dropped from 35,000 
to between 15,000 and 20,000 members. The United Public 
Workers and the United Office and Professional Workers of 
‘America are characterized by the Review as shell organiza- 

| tions today, although they once claimed about 75,000 mem- 
bers. And the last of the ten ousted unions, the Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union, has dropped from 80,000 to 50,000 
members, according to this report. 


AFL Longshoremen Adopt New Name 


To distinguish itself from the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, ind., the AFL Longshoremen’s Union has 
officially adopted the name, International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, reports the Terre Haute Advocate. The 
brotherhood was chartered last September when the AFL 
ejected the ILA. At its recent convention, the brotherhood 
installed Lawrence Long of St. Louis, as president, adopted 
a constitution which pledges to fight against infiltration by 
racketeers, and resolved to organize the iron, scrap and sugar 
industries. 


AFL, CIO in Joint Organizing Drive 


Employees on river boats are the target of an organizing 
drive to be conducted jointly by three CIO and AFL unions, 
reports The CIO News. The CIO’s National Maritime Union, 
CIO Marine Engineers’ and the AFL’ Masters, Mates and 
Pilots have set up a Rivers Joint Organizing Committee to 
carry out the program. 


Rubber Workers Call for $2 Strike Contributions 


All working members of the CIO Rubber Workers’ Union 
have been called upon to contribute $2 per week to a strike 
fund, reports The United Rubber Worker. Officials and staff 
members of the union have also been asked to contribute 
“Substantial amounts.” The resolution calling for strike con- 
tributions rather than a general assessment was passed while 
the Goodyear strike was in its fourth week. Use of the strike 

fund will not be limited to the Goodyear strike, according 
to the Rubber Workers’ resolution, because “it may be 
necessary that strike action be instituted in [Big Four] com- 
panies other than Goodyear.” 


Union Financial Statements 


AFL Retail Clerks’ total assets reached $2,385,557.89 for 
\ the fiscal year ending April 30, 1954, according to the Retail 
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Clerks Advocate. The union’s liabilities amounted to $59,- 
454.12. Dues and initiation fees accounted for $1,700,000 of 
the union’s total receipts of $2,805,285.45. 

In the same period the CIO Glass Workers claimed assets 
of $724,034.84 and no liabilities, according to the Glass 
Workers’ Edition of The CIO News. The union’s receipts 
were $696,770.36, with $680,431.63 coming from dues and 
initiation fees. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, AFL, showed 
assets of $4,869,163.97 for the year ending April 30, 1954. 
Close to $4.5 million of the union’s assets are invested in 
government bonds. Receipts for the year, as reported by 
The Catering Industry Employee, amounted to $3,064,299.- 
72, with close to $2 million from dues. 

An abbreviated financial statement published in the AFL 
Skoe Workers’ Journal puts receipts for the year at $54’7,- 
487.42, with all but $50,000 of this amount coming from dues 
and initiation fees. 


Haro.p Sriscuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Collective Bargaining in the Railroad Industry—An analysis 
of the practical effects of the National Railway Labor Act 
on collective bargaining in the railroad industry. The 
author gives a short description of the industry as a whole 
and then presents his detailed analysis of collective bar- 
gaining under the act. Among the subjects dealt with are 
“strikes affecting the public interest” and the railroad 
workers’ “right to strike.” In conclusion, the author 
makes specific suggestions for amendment of the law in 
order to promote labor peace and increase the efficiency 
of government agencies in dealing with railroad labor 
disputes. By Jacob J. Kaufman, King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, New York, 1954, 235 pp. $3.75 


Correction 


Economics of Labor Relations by Gordon F. Bloom and 
Herbert R. Northrup, published by the Richard D. Irwin 
Co., Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 784 pp. was listed in the 
August Management Record as selling for $6. The correct 
price of this book is $8. 


IHF Eighteenth Annual Meeting Conferences—The medical, 
legal, joint medical-legal, engineering and chemical-toxi- 
cological sessions of the 1953 annual meeting of the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation of America are recorded in this 
volume. Main-subject titles for the first three conferences 
are: “The Proper Scope of Medical Care in Industry,” 
“Recent Legislative Changes in Statutes Providing Com- 
pensation for Occupational Diseases,” and “Administration 
of Workmen’s Compensation Laws.” The engineering trans- 
actions cover several topics and the chemical-toxicological 
conference transactions are a summary of discussions 
conducted at the conference. Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion of America, Transactions Bulletin No. 27, 4400 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 187 pp. $3. 


Review of Labor Statistics 


HE TOTAL NUMBER of employed persons re- 

mained at 62.1 million between June and July, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. This figure in- 
cludes the self-employed and unpaid family workers 
as well as all wage and salary workers. 

Normally, there is little over-all change in employ- 
ment at this time of year; but in previous years this 
stability was frequently the result of offsetting gains 
in nonagricultural employment and reductions in the 
number of farm workers. This year there was no sig- 
nificant change in either of these major segments of 
the work force. At its current level, total employment 
was roughly 2.5 million above the winter lowpoint 
but still under the all-time high for July recorded a 
year ago. 

Unemployment remained around the 3.3 million 
mark in July for the third consecutive month, with no 
significant change in any sector of the jobless popu- 
lation. The number of persons out of work fifteen 
weeks or longer, which hit the 1 million mark early in 
the year, declined somewhat in June but showed no 
further change in July (850,000). 

Although unemployment has not shown the usual 
seasonal rise this summer, the proportion of all civilian 
workers out of jobs (5.1% in July) was about double 
that of a year ago, and the highest for the month in 
the postwar period except for 1949. The increase over 
the year has affected nearly all groups in the labor 
force. Among men twenty-five to fifty-four years of 
age—most of whom are family breadwinners—about 
1.2 million are currently jobless. This is somewhat 
fewer than in the spring, but 2.5 times as many as in 
July a year ago. An especially sharp increase in unem- 
ployment has occurred among young men twenty to 
twenty-four years of age (from 100,000 last July to 
300,000 currently), probably because many are new 
labor market entrants as well as the fact that most of 
the recently discharged veterans of the Korean War 
are in this age group. 

Agricultural employment—at 7.5 million in July— 
remained close to the June summer peak with virtu- 
ally no change in the usual seasonal patterns. 


NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 


The BLS has announced that between June and 
July, nonfarm employment fell by about 290,000 to 
47.9 million. This decrease occurred as job gains in 


certain nonmanufacturing industries were offset by a | 
drop in manufacturing employment. j 

Manufacturing employment fell by 227,000 to 15.7 | 
million between June and July. For the most part, this | 
decrease did not represent a continuation of the down- | 
trend of recent months, but was due to plant shut- | 
downs which accompanied the summer vacation sea- | 
son. Signs of a continued downtrend persisted in only } 
three durable goods industries. Over-the-month losses 
were sharper than usual in transportation equipment, | 
fabricated metals, and machinery. On the other hand, | 
in the furniture, leather, and stone, clay and glass in- } 
dustries, there were small employment gains, contrast- | 
ing with the moderate decreases usually reported at | 
this time of year. j 

The picture was considerably brighter in nonmanu- | 
facturing as most industries made more than seasonal } 
gains between June and July. Construction employ- 
ment remained at peak levels for the month, rising | 
by 89,000 to reach a total of 2.8 million. Employment | 
in finance and service also continued at record levels. | 
The increase of 44,000 in service industries was the | 
largest recorded between June and July in the postwar } 
period, and was due principally to the expansion of | 
employment in summer resorts. 

Employment in mining and retail trade fell by the 
usual seasonal amounts, while government employ-_ 
ment continued at peak levels (6.5 million). The 
transportation and public utilities sector was the only | 
nonmanufacturing activity which failed to meet sea- 
sonal expectations. A seasonal gain of 15,000 in com- 
munications and other public utilities was almost off- | 
set by a decrease of 11,000 which occurred in 
transportation. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


The workweek of factory production workers aver- 
aged 39.4 hours in July, slightly lower than the June | 
figure of 39.6. Although the July figure is higher than 
the nadir of 39.0 hours reached in April of this year, 
it was the lowest July figure in five years—almost a 
full hour below the 40.3 hour workweek recorded a 
year ago. The over-the-month change was of about the 
same magnitude as that usually occurring at this time 
of year when factories cut back production for the 
summer vacation season. 

In durable goods, the situation remained relatively 
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stable, dropping only slightly. Decreases in the work- 
week were reported in such industries as furniture, 
stone, clay and glass and especially fabricated metals 
and machinery. Electrical machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment, however, did not experience an ex- 
pected decline this month. An increase in the work- 
week was reported in primary metals and lumber. 

In nondurable goods plants, hours of work re- 
mained virtually unchanged between June and July, 
as is usual in these industries. Only in paper and 
petroleum, where the workweek was shortened by 
four-tenths of an hour was the over-the-month change 
in the workweek greater than usual. 

Factory workers’ average weekly earnings fell by 
76 cents between June and July to $70.92. This de- 
crease was due for the most part to the vacation- 
shortened workweek. Average hourly earnings for 
‘manufacturing workers, including overtime and other 
premium pay, were $1.80 in July, one cent under June, 


Turnover Rate in Manufacturing, per 100 Employees, 
January, 1952, to July, 1954* 
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and three cents higher than a year ago. Almost all 
manufacturing industries recorded some gain in hourly 
earnings over the year. 


TURNOVER FOR JULY 


Labor turnover reports for July show that the lay- 
off rate and quit rate remained unchanged from June, 
with the factory hiring rate declining seasonally. 

The United States Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics states that the drop in hiring from 
thirty-five per 1,000 employees in June to thirty per 
1,000 in July was caused by summer vacations, in- 
ventory shutdowns, and work stoppages in several 
industries. Most manufacturing industries, with the 
exceptions of tobacco, apparel, and electrical machin- 
ery, showed some decline in hiring between June and 
July. The declines in the hiring rate in primary metals, 
transportation equipment, instrument manufacturing, 
and stone, clay and glass were slightly less than ex- 
pected at this time of year. Work stoppages or sea- 
sonal drops in hiring occurred in the lumber, furniture, 
food (other than canning) and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing groups. A year ago, accessions stood at 
forty-one per 1,000 workers. 

The factory layoff rate of seventeen per 1,000 em- 
ployees in July was the same as during the previous 
month. In July, 1953, factory workers were laid off at 
a rate of eleven per 1,000. Over-the-month changes 
in layoffs were in line with seasonal expectations in 
most manufacturing groups. However, in furniture, 
primary metals, electrical machinery, instruments and 
apparel, layoffs decreased a little more than usual. 

The factory quit rate remained at eleven per 1,000 
workers during July, unchanged from June. It has 
been at about the same level since December, 1953. 
Quits were at the lowest July rate in recent years. A 
year ago, factory workers quit their jobs at the rate 
of twenty-five per 1,000. 

Total separations, which include layoffs, quits, and 
discharges, totaled thirty-three per 1,000 employees 
during July, an increase of two per 1,000 over June, 
and ten per 1,000 over July, 1953. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Between mid-July and mid-August, Tam Conrmr- 
mNcE Boarp confirmed 164 settlements involving over 
189,000 wage and salaried personnel. 

Among the most significant settlements were those 
in the steel industry. Several companies, in addition 
to those noted Jast month, reported agreements with 
the CIO Steelworkers. At Continental Steel Corpo- 
ration, 2,270 steelworkers received a wage increase of 
5 cents an hour; insurance benefits were improved— 
“up to but not exceeding 9 cents per hour,” half to be 
paid by the company, and half by the employees; the 
pension guarantee was increased from $100 per month 
for twenty-five years’ service, to $140 for thirty years, 
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both including Social Security; and the disability 
guarantee was increased from $50 to $75 per month. 
The wage increase became effective July 1, 1954, while 
the fringe benefits will go into effect November 1, 
1954. Two hundred Steelworkers at the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation in Aliquippa and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, as well as Cleveland, Ohio, also 
received an increment of 5 cents per hour, effective 
July 1, and liberalized insurance and pension pay- 
ments as of November 1. At the Symington Gould 
Corporation in Depew, New York, 550 members of 
the same union were granted a 5 cents per hour in- 
crease but no fringe benefits. 

An important settlement in the communications in- 
dustry was the one between New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company and 11,000 CIO Communications 
Workers. The raises varied: top rates of $56 per week 
and over were increased $1 and $1.50; employees below 
the top rates received raises of $1. 

The same union was also involved in an agreement 
at the Western Electric Company. A 5.96 cents per 
hour increase was granted to 6,699 wage earners 
throughout the country, except for Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where 7,460 employees received 4.4 cents per hour. 

The largest wage increment, 22 cents per hour, was 
given by the Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation at 
Louisville, Kentucky to about 600 members of the 
Distillery Workers, AFL. 


Wage decreases were again noted in the textile in- 
dustry. Of the nine companies whose settlements were 
confirmed this month, five involved reductions in 
wages and three no changes in wages. Twenty-five 
hundred CIO Textile Workers at the Bachman Ux- 
bridge Worsted Corporation in the New England area 
took a 12 cents per hour cut in pay and the cost of 
living escalator clause was eliminated. Reductions of 
16.5 cents per hour (10%) at Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 
in Sanford, Maine, and 14.2 cents per hour (10.5 cents 
in wages and 3.7 cents in fringes) at the Lymansyille 
Company in Providence, Rhode Island, affected 3,500 
and 700 AFL Textile Workers respectively. At the 
Wanskuck Mills in Providence and Oakland, Rhode 
Island, a 10.5 cents per hour decrease in wages was 
accompanied by reduced fringe benefits. Finally, the 
CIO Textile Workers, at the Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut plants of the Wyan- 
dotte Worsted Company took a reduction of 9.5 cents 
per hour; the cost of living clause was eliminated, but 
4 cents per hour of the bonus was incorporated into 
the base rates. 

The most frequently granted raise, given to over 
171,000 wage earners in the settlements confirmed this 
month, was 5 cents per hour. 

Grace Mepvin 
JupirH WISHNIA 
Statistical Division 


Management Bookshelf 


Adult Economic Education in Industry—This report presents 
the findings of a survey of what 520 employers are doing 
about economic education for employees. Of the companies 
contacted, 63% teach economics to their employees. Of 
this group, 56.8% cover all employees (executive, clerical, 
and production) in their programs. Information on con- 
tent, method, and other aspects of these programs is de- 
tailed in the report. By Richard 8. Rimanoczy, Lincoln 
Foundation, 50 East 69th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


21 pp. 


Developing Management Ability—The line manager or per- 
sonnel specialist beset with training problems often wishes 
for a handy reference source that will give him practical 
answers in a compact form. This book fulfills that need. 
It contains answers to 600 questions most commonly 

‘asked about management development. 

The subject matter covers the various types of training 
programs, methods that can be used in development, and 
organization and operation of the training function. De- 
tailed treatment is given to such problems as setting up a 
management trainee program, how to use role playing, 
and methods of evaluating a training program. By Earl G. 
Planty and J. Thomas Freeston, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1954, 447 pp., 14 p. index, $7. 


Psychology of Industrial Relations—This book was writ- 
ten by seven psychologists. Three are with the armed 
services, two work in companies, and two teach at Purdue 
University. They have attempted to describe in nontech- 
nical language how management can make use of psycho- 
logical principles and research findings. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are: employee selection and placement, 
training, supervision, handling complaints and grievances, 
counseling, communication, and wage administration. By 
C. H. Lawshe and others; McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1953, 350 pp., $5.50. 


Older Women as Office Workers—Those who find it possi- 
ble to solve the problem of hard-to-fill positions by the} 
employment of the older woman worker may get some 
ideas and suggestions from this report by the United 
States Department of Labor. 

In it are descriptions of four programs designed to train 
middle-aged and older women for paid employment in| 
clerical occupations. The report also includes facts on em- 
ployment practices which discriminate against the older 
job seeker as well as information about the shortage of} 
competent office workers. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1953, 65 pp. 25 cents. 
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Pay Premiums 
(Continued from page 335) 


tural equipment manufacturing company with Pattern 
Makers, AFL) 


U 
uh * * * 


y 
a “Eight hours’ straight-time pay at an employee’s regu- 
_ lar or current hourly rate shall be paid for each of the 
_ following holidays, except that those employees on leave 
_ of absence or on layoff will not receive such holiday pay. 
: No employee shall be paid for any holiday on which he 
is scheduled to work but fails to report for work. 

“Time and one-half an employee’s regular or current 
hourly rate of pay shall be paid for any hours worked by 
__ the employee on the following holidays in addition to his 
| regular holiday pay: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas. 

“Time not worked on any of the above holidays, though 
paid for, will not be counted as hours worked in comput- 
ing overtime for hours in excess of forty for any work- 
i week, nor will they be counted as hours worked in com- 
'_ puting time and one-half for the sixth day and double 

__ time for the seventh consecutive day of work— (Chemical 
_ company with United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
= CIO) 


* * * 


“New Year’s Day, George Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas shall be considered holidays. 

“An employee with seniority rights shall receive eight 
hours’ compensation for the holidays listed . . . at his 
hourly rate, provided he works half of the hours available 
during the week in which the holiday falls and works 
either the working day before or the working day fol- 
lowing the holiday. 

“For time worked on a holiday specified in . . . this 
agreement, double time~plus holiday pay. (Electrical 
company with International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO) 


WEEK ENDS AND SIXTH AND SEVENTH DAYS 


Payment at premium rates for work on Saturday 
nd Sunday as such, or on the sixth and seventh day 
as such, brought about new compensation problems. 
Soon after adopting around-the-clock and six- and 
‘seven-day work schedules it was noted that some 
workers would be absent from the job during the week 
and compensate themselves for any resultant straight- 
time pay loss by working on those days when pre- 
| mium pay beyond base rates was in effect. 

_ To meet this problem and keep war production at 
peak levels, Executive Order No. 9240 was issued on 
October 1, 1942. This made it illegal to pay premium 
tates to workers for time worked on Saturday and 
Sunday or the sixth and seventh days as such. The 
_ order specified that time and one-half could be paid 
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for the sixth consecutive workday and for all hours 
worked in excess of forty in the scheduled workweek. 
It required double time for work done on the seventh 
consecutive day. 

Following the war many companies reverted to the 
practice of paying premiums on week ends and sixth 
and seventh days worked as such. The amount of 
premiums paid by the companies remained, in most 
instances, similar to those originally established by 
the Executive Order. 

The Board survey reveals that 224, or 60% of the 
manufacturing companies surveyed, pay premium 
rates for work done on a usually free Saturday. Of 
these, 95% pay premiums at the rate of time and one- 
half. Only ten companies deviate from this standard 
practice. 

A little over 50% of the responding companies pay 
a premium for work on the sixth day. Ninety-seven 
per cent of these pay the standard time and one-half. 

Like the Saturday’s children in the nursery rhyme, 
the Saturday worker still has “far to go” before his 
compensation matches that of the worker who spends 
his Sunday on the job—in most instances at least half 
again as far. Of 377 companies, 284, or over 75%, pay 
a premium for Sunday work. Fifty-two of these pay 
time and one-half, the standard practice for Saturday 
workers, but 228, a little over 80%, pay double time 
for Sunday work. In the case of the seventh-day work- 
ers, 190, or 56% of the 339 responding companies, pay 
a premium. Of these, over 82% pay double time. 

Saturday and Sunday and sixth and seventh day 
may be identical, depending upon when the regularly 
scheduled workweek begins. If it begins on Monday, 
Saturday and Sunday are the sixth and seventh day. 
If the first day of the work shift is Wednesday, then 
Monday and Tuesday are sixth and seventh days. In 
order to cover either type of schedule, 107 companies 
in the survey state that they allow premiums for both 
Saturday and a sixth workday. Ninety-three com- 
panies make no allowance for either a Saturday or a 
sixth workday. One hundred and twenty-six com- 
panies state that they allow premium payments for 
both Sunday and a seventh day. Only thirty-seven 
companies in the survey make no allowance for either 
a Sunday or a seventh workday. 


SIXTH AND SEVENTH DAY CONTRACT CLAUSES 


Following are examples of sixth- and seventh-work- 
day provisions taken from union contracts: 


“An employee shall be paid double time for all work 
performed by him on the seventh of seven consecutive 
days worked by him in his workweek. This section, how- 
ever, shall not apply to a regular employee in connection 
with any work performed by him as a temporary watch- 
man. 

“Double time shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sunday except by the following: employees in the power 
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house, employees in the public garage, and workers on 
continuous operations.”— (Machine works with United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO) 


* * * 


“Work performed on the sixth consecutive day worked 
in the regular workweek. In order to be entitled to this 
premium rate of pay on the sixth day, the employee must 
have worked a full shift on each of the five preceding 
days of the regular workweek, except where the employee 
was absent for one of the following reasons: (1) Sent 
home because of lack of work, at the request of the com- 
pany. (2) Lost time of part of a day due to disability 
caused by occupational injury. 

“Employees required to report for work before their 
regularly scheduled starting time shall not be required to 
take off a corresponding amount of time before the end of 
their regular shift. 

“Double time the regular hourly rate shall be paid for 
work performed on the seventh consecutive day worked 
in the regular workweek. In order to be entitled to this 
premium rate of pay on the seventh day, the employee 
must have worked a full shift on each of the six preced- 
ing days of the regular workweek except when the em- 
ployee was absent for the following reasons. . . . [same as 
above]”— (Chemical company with United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Joun O’Brien 
Division of Personnel Administration 


New Price Index 


(Continued from page 341) 

divided by the sum (3) of the products of the same 
quantities (q,) and the prices (p,) of the same items 
for the base time “o.” Since the index is a percentage 
measure, the quotient of the two sums is multiplied by 
100 to give an index number. This formula is also valid 
for any component or subcomponent index, such as 
food, ete. 

The Board’s old consumer price index used a market 
basket typical of the mid-Thirties. These fixed quanti- 
ties or qa’s of the formula were derived from a con- 
sumer expenditure study made in the years 1934-1936 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The’base period or 


6 99 


time “o” was January, 1939. Therefore, the old index 


eee 99 


for any given month, say month “i,” would be written: 


> Qmia-Thirties Pi 
i, — 


— _e Guiomnirties Pi 5 100 
> Qmia-rThirties Pyan. 1939 


Reasons for Revision and New Base 


The spending habits of wage earners and clerical 
workers, as well as the goods and services which they 
buy, have changed considerably since the mid-Thirties. 
Also, population shifts over the past decade have 
given cities different degrees of importance in the na- 


tional index. Because of these and other changes, as 
well as numerous technical considerations, it became 
essential to revise the consumer price index and adopt 
a new base period. 

Since the base period is the reference point in time 
for the index, it is most advantageous to have a 
period which facilitates a ready comparison with the 
current price situation. The base date should also be 
closely related to the time period when the market 
basket or weighting pattern was established. The new 
market basket was derived from data collected by thi 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its consumer expendi- 
ture survey of 1950 and adapted by the Board’s staf 
to be typical of the early Fifties. Further, a period 0: 
a year is preferable to a month as a base date, sinc« 
seasonal price irregularities may be predominant ir 
any one month and affect subsequent indexes. 

The year 1953 has been selected as the new bas 
period. And in the revised index, 1953 will equal 100 
This year satisfies all the requirements of a bass 
period which were mentioned above. Also, for certair 
technical reasons, it will allow the computation o 
subcomponent indexes, such as breakdowns in fooc 
(meat, fish and poultry; cereal and bakery products 
vegetables and fruits, etc.) which were not availabl 
in the old consumer price index. 


Effect on the Formula 


How does this major revision affect or alter th 
formula for the index? The introduction of a ney 
market basket and new base date does not change th 
fundamental structure of the Laspeyres formula usec 
in the index. However, the revision does alter th 
time factors and changes the subscripts “a” and “o.’ 
First, the expenditures of the mid-Thirties are replace: 
by expenditures typical of the early Fifties. Thus, th 
Qmia-rhirties in the formula is revised to Qearty Fitties: DEC 
ond, a new base date replaces the old one, so that th 
subscript “o” is changed from January, 1939 to 195% 
Oversimplified in some respects, the formula for th 
revised consumer price index can be written: 


Ss Qearly Fifties Pi 
I, aS 


3S early Fitties P1953 


x 100 


Effect on the Historical Index 


The index as a historical series from 1914 is invalua 
ble as a continuous measure of price movements. How 
ever, if the revised formula were used to compute th 
index back to 1914, certain technical and practica 
difficulties would arise. This would require a recom 
putation of the index using the new items and quanti 
ties backwards in time. But there is no price informa 
tion for many of the present items back to 1914. Fo 
example, it would be impossible to get price informa 
tion on television sets, nylon goods and frozen food 
even back as far as the Thirties, since these items di 
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jot even exist in the consumer market. Therefore, the 
listorical series running from 1914 to date cannot be 
ecomputed using the formula for the revised index. 

There is also the question of the meaning of an 
ndex in which the market basket does not apply. For 
example, how useful is an index in the post-World 
War II period using the items and quantities com- 
monly purchased back in the time of World War I or 
n the depression period of the Thirties? Conversely, 
what would be the meaning of an index for the pre- 
World War II period using the market basket of the 
arly Fifties? Therefore, the historical continuity of 
the index must be preserved i in some other way than 
dy a recomputation using the revised formula. 

In order to maintain the historical continuity of the 
sonsumer price index, two different modifications of 
the Laspeyres formula are used for the revised series. 
[he indexes covering the time before 1953 are com- 
puted by using the market basket of the old index for 
that period—that is, the market basket of the mid- 
Phirties—with the base period shifted to 1953. There- 
fore, the formula for the revised index before 1953 
could be written as: 


> Qmia-Tnirties Pi 
L — 


3 Qmia-rhirties P1953 


x 100 


This method for obtaining the indexes prior to 1953 
is the same as rebasing the old index (whose base was 
January, 1939 = 100) to the new base of 1953 = 100. 
Indexes for 1953 and subsequent periods will be com- 
puted by the formula given previously for the revised 
consumer price index. 


What Remains Unchanged 


 Rebasing the old index to the new base period 
changes the index figures markedly, but this “new 
look” of the historical index is more apparent than 
actual. Looking at the charts on page 340, it can easily 
be seen that the curve of the index still has the same 
shape. The movement of consumer prices measured by 
the national all-items index remains unchanged. Only 
the scale of measurement is affected by the shift in 
base date. The chart still peaks in 1920, is rather 
steady in the late Twenties, dips into the depression 
the early Thirties, and then starts its steady climb 
t the outbreak of World War II. No matter what ref- 
rence time is used—January, 1939, 1953, or 1947-1949 
which is the government’s base for most of its statisti- 
al series) —the time-to-time movement of the index is 
not affected. It is still the original curve with the same 
ips and peaks; only the scale by which it is read is 
anged. 


al 


Fi rther Information 


: Further details on the changes in the index will es 
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ditional information to anyone using the index. The 
Board’s staff is prepared to provide adjustment factors 
between the new and old indexes for wage negotiations 
and other purposes. A complete report on the revision, 
including an explanation of the statistical techniques 
and compilation procedures, will be published in 1955. 


Joan H. Lev 
Statistical Division 


Management Bookshelf 


Establishing a Training Program: Selected Experiences— 
Training specialists generally find helpful ideas in the ex- 
perience of others. This bulletin contains six papers that 
outline successful practical experience by recognized au- 
thorities. The material covers aspects of development 
ranging from mechanical crafts training through pre-fore- 
man and foreman training. One section deals with meth- 
ods and materials, another with evaluation of manage- 
ment training. The appendix contains information on 
registering apprentice programs, and a_ bibliography. 
Edited by Thomas Q. Gilson, William A. Holcombe, and 
John D. Staley. Institute of Management and Labor Re- 
lations, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1958, 46 pp., 25 cents (free to residents of New Jersey). 


The Case Method at the Harvard Business School—The 
faculty and staff at Harvard University have accumulated 
over thirty years of experience in the use of the case 
method of instruction. From this solid background comes 
the present book, featuring the experience of a variety of 
contributors. The volume is a penetrating study of the 
concept and application of the case approach. It contains 
a selection of cases used at the Business School, together 
with notes and remarks on the analysis and development 
of the material. Edited by Malcolm P. McNair, with the 
assistance of Anita C. Hersum, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1954, 292 pp. $6. 


Nonferrous Metal Industry Unionism 1932-1954—A detailed 
history of union organization and politics in the non- 
ferrous metal industry. The author traces union develop- 
ment starting with the decline of the old Federation of 
Western Miners and ending with an analysis of present- 
day conditions. The book investigates the problems of 
democratic unionism in an industry in which the dominant 
labor organization is the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union, which was expelled from the CIO for Communist 
domination. By Vernon H. Jensen. “Studies in Industrial 
and Labor Relations,” Vol. 5, N. Y. State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 328 pp. $4. 


“How To Help Older People”“—A comprehensive guide for 
the family which faces the problem of caring for older per- 
sons. Contains a directory of services available to the 
aged across the nation. Sections on financing old age, the 
pros and cons of employment, job-hunting hints, and 
preparation for retirement are included. By Julietta K. 
Arthur J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1954, 
500 pp., $4.95. 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1954 
Item Unit 
July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. 
Previous 
Month 
Consumer Price Indexes ni 
(CNICB) AW Items 3. tice + cite er cptne Jan. 19389=100 na 185.4) 185.5} 184.5) 184-2) 183.8 .0 
Hae of a) aie Sea te Spe aye 4 A Jan. 1939=100 na 234.1] 234.4) 230.5] 229.7) 229.9 2 
MONS gee chat ee oe ocr eee ae Jan. 1939=100 na 137.6] 187.5) 187.5| 187.8} 186.9 sik 
Clothingent cdircere eet Ste ae Jan. 1939=100 na 149.7) 150.2) 150.3) 150.6; 150.3 A 
Men stent Ryekck use ate tle Jan. 1939=100 na 166.9 167.4, 167.5} 167.5) 167.0 rail 
IV GIIOHGS s Starch Srey crse parc aiers aie ied ScsttNe Jan. 1939=100 na 135.0) 185.5) 185.5) 136.2) 136.1 1 
A Thy hn teas Sey Maeda Firat ce ir Sie Jan. 1939=100 na 138.7; 139.0} 141.8] 142.1) 142.1 Pa 
Blectricibyrani ks carer ee choos ea eee Jan. 1939=100 na 94.4 94.3} 94.1) 93.5} 93.5 5 
Gas Ree Ma Ns, he Ss aes Jan. 1939=100 na 108.3) 108.2) 108.1) 107.7} 107.6 6 
Mousehwurmishin geiicrj) cs cicisrooie--eetessneceehs Jan. 1939=100 na 160.4 160.5} 161.7) 162.4) 162.8 9 
DNENIESS oe eM ah eee aya. Cysieielcwiticiete tielew es Jan. 1939=100 na 186.6) 187.6) 186.8) 186.4) 185.3 nr 
Purchasing value of the dollar......... Jan. 1939 dollars na 53.9 53.9| 54.2) 54.8) 54.4 3 
(BES) wAllitems? i els Rosse hick dle 1947-1949 = 100 115.2) 115.1 115.0) 114.6) 114.8} 115.0 2 
Employment Status! 
Civilianiabor force. .).....5.02. 200% thousands 65,494, 65,445) 64,425} 64,063] 63,825) 63,725 
Bimplovedincc:..oscuk oss saa ae thousands 62,148] 62,098} 61,119] 60,598] 60,100} 60,055 
Norioulture ia is sishiencineinees ERE thousands 7,486 7,628 6,822} 6,076] 5,875} 5,704 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 54,661) 54,470} 54,297) 54,522) 54,225} 54,351 
INEMDIOVECS A-ccls + cise clein crest oracih see thousands 3,346 3,347 3,305| 3,465) 3,725) 3,671 
Wage Earners 2) 3 
Employees in nonagr’! establishm’ts... . thousands p47,86l\p 48,150|\r 47,935) 48,068] 47,848) 47,880 
Mannfsctunings:/.%. aeccasniteie seecnis thousands p15,661\p 15,888]7 15,836} 16,000) 16,234) 16,322 
IVELD IN ote icicle icknts a osscai ne eecKe thousands ‘pp  T27\p 748) r 737 749 772 790 
Monstriction: os). wide nc eee pe oe thousands p 2,819\p 2,730)\r 2,634, 2,535} 2,415) 2,356 
Transportation and public utilities. ... thousands p 4,033\p 4,029)r 4,008} 4,008) 3,992} 4,039 
piraceue <tcae. ie eee ee tI NR Ee, Seer thousands p10,381\p 10,424|r 10,375} 10,496] 10,305) 10,310 
PE UIATSCE Iss be facta rte baecoeleta ciclaees inate thousands p 2,127\p 2,106 2,081; 2,075) 2,057) 2,044 
SERVICE Tee hoo: oeaisoies cies reticle thousands ‘p 5,644\p 5,600}r 5,563) 5,506/ 5,406) 5,380 
Goverment were hee eee thousands p 6,469\p 6,625 6,701; 6,699} 6,667) 6,639 
Production and related workers in manu’g 
Employment 
All raanulacturin ye. 33.54 Salyer: thousands p12,259\p 12,484)r 12,437) 12,590) 12,818] 12,906 
WNrApleven ce nceee eee cca se eia eee thousands p 6,942\p 7,180|r 7,208) 7,309) 7,430} 7,520 
Nondurable 22 i cslesciweatinecen on thousands p 5,317\p 5,304)r 5,229) 5,281) 5,388) 5,386 
Average weekly hours 
Allimanufactirng: 6 3.5.0 .20- eee number p 39.4\p 39.6 39.3) 39.0/ 39.5) 39.6 
Diirables je hee 21 scot eee number p 39.8\p 40.0 39.9) 39.7| 40.0) 40.2 
Wondurablet. ier. ce tiejas se sepa wicks number p 388.9\p 39.0 $8.5). 38.0). 38:8}. 138.3) 
Average hourly earnings 
Allsmaanufacturing ya... ace swe. aes e's dollars p 1.80\p 1.81 1/80)" =91'-80) ©9279} 1.80 
Durables eee Ab) cn eee dollars ip 1.91lp 1.91 1.91 bz 90|> oi1..90|~ 11.90 
Nondurable te leis ache ~actidss wie dollars p 1.66\p 1.66 1.66) 1.65} 1.65) 1.65 
Average weekly earnings 
Aliimanufacturing. 5 fshardes cs aicieins dollars p 70.92\p 71.68) 70.74 70.20) 70.71} 71.28 
Durable Shes A Hee craters tote dollars p 716.02\p 76.40) 76.21) 75.43) 76.00} 76.38 
Nondtrabletise: s2)-4 is iee esis dollars p 64.57\p 64.74 63.91) 62.70) 64.02) 64.02 
Straight time hourly earnings 
All manufacturing sc) c1ysoirijo ei okey dollars é 1.76 1.77 M76) ee lela F275 pel ean6 
Durable. 25 Savoie vee tee hes dollars e 1.86 1.86 1.86), 1.85) 1.85) 1.84 
Nondurablesys(shiseas <eee eaectets dollars e 1.63\r 1.63 1.63} 1.62) 1.62) 1.62 
Turnover rates in manufacturing? 
Separations: 3). s iio gee eee cesta per 100 employees||p 3.3 ik 3.3 3.8 Ghar 3.5 
nits. Ue es toa eee edo cree, per 100 employees||p 1.1 ted 1.0 La 1.0 1.0 
Discharges ian. sc! nine eon ee per 100 employees||p 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
avers Aue eye oe: Sie. aki eee per 100 employees||p 1.7 pees 1.9 2.4 2-3 2.2 
A CRESSIONSAG 26 Wet Ete we isis ako a per 100 employees||p 3.0|r ih 2.7 2.4 2.8 2.5 
1 Bureau of the Census. 2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. b Food priced during the week of the fifteenth. 
8 The BLS has adjusted its non-farm employment and hours and earnings series to first e Estimated p Preliminary r Revised 
quarter 1953 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers (K) Labor Force data for a year ago not comparable with the new series. 
covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government na Not available. n Less than .05 


social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since January, 1951. 
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Company 


Union(s) 


| Apparel 


Munsingwear Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


| American Home Products Corp. 
Cranford, N. J. 


Formica Insulation Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Rensselaer, N. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Cor 


| Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Texas City, Tex. 


| National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
| Wilmington and Newark, Del. 


i Southern Chemical Cotton Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


_ Stauffer Chemical Co. 
_ Tacoma, Wash. 


Union Carbideand Carbon Corp. 
Whiting, Ind. 


| West Disinfecting Co. 
_ Los Angeles, Calif. 


_ Allen B. Wrisley Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


| Communications 


) Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wales and Mt. CPieasant, Tenn. 


Textile Workers, 
cIO 


Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, 
CIO 


Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, 
CIO 


IUE, CIO 


None 


Chemical Workers, 
AFL 


Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 
ind. 


Galveston 
Metal Trades 
Council, AFL 


Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL 


Chemical Workers, 
AFL 


Cheniical Workers, 
AFL 


Oil Workers, 
CIO 


Longshoremen & 
Warehousemen, 
ind, 


Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, 
CIO 


Federation of 
Telephone Workers 
of Pa., ind, 


Number and 


: e 0! 
mployees 
Affected* 


198 WE 


568 WE 


100 WE 


1,600 WE 


200 S 
531 WE 


145 WE 
(approx,) 


800 WE 


1,170 WE 


264 WE 
(approx.) 


20 WE 
(approx.) 


486 WE 


21 WE 


350 WE 


8,000 S 


Effective 
Date 


3-15-54 


4-29-54 


5-1-54 


5-28-54 


F-1-54 
6-1-54 


4-5-54 
(date of 
settle- 
ment) 


7-1-54 


4-1-54 for 
one local; 
4-12-54 
for other 
local 


7-1-54 


6-1-54 


6-20-54 


3-15-54 


5-17-54 


7-18-54 


Amount of Fringe 
Adjustment Benefits** 
$.066 per hr. av. None 
5% One additional holiday 
$.155 per hr av.; $.12 to Improved hospital & sur- 


male employees, $.15 to 
female; includes $.02 cost 
of living frozen into base 
tates 


334%; $.06 per hr. mini- 
mum 


8uu% 

2.75% 

$.015 retroactive to 
12-1-58; $.015 effective 
4-5-54 

$.09 per hr. av. 


$.035 per hr. ay. 


No change 


4% 


No general increase; a 
$.08 per hr. increase grant- 
ed in certain job classifica- 
tions affecting 82 em- 
ployees 


$.075 per hr. to 14 em- 
ployees; $.05 per hr. to 7 
employees 


$.05 per hr, av. 


$.023 per hr. av.; increases 
varied from $1. 50 to $2.50 
per wk . to employees at 
maximum rates; $1 per 
wk, to e mployees at $47 
per wk. and over 
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gical plan; cost to com- 
pany $.02 per hr.; bene- 
fit also extended to sala- 
ried employees 


$2.50 increase in sick 
benefits 


None 


None 


None 


(1) Seventh paid holiday 


adde 

(2) Shift differentials in- 
creased from $.04 and 
$.08 to $.06 and $.12 


(1) 8 weeks’ vacation aft- 
er 15 instead of 20 yrs. 

(2) Sickness benefit in- 
creased from $25 to 
$30 for 18 wks. and 
from $20 to $25 for 
next 8 wks. 


No change 


None 


(1) Seventh holiday add- 


e 

(2) Observance of Satur- 
day holidays on Fri- 
day 


Company will pay full 
premium cost of group 
accident and _ sickness 
policy and group life 
policy 


(1) Double time after 12 
consecutive hours 
worke 

(2) Shift premiums 
changed from $.05 
and $.075 to 8.075 
and $.10 

(3) 2 wks.’ vacation after 
2 instead of 8 yrs. 


None 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954 


Remarks 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Contract runs from 3-15-58 
to 8-15-55 

Wage reopening 3-15-54 only 
on time jobs that were not 
increased 8-15-53 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—? years 
Wage reopening 5-1-55 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopening 5-28-55 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Contract expires 12-1-55 
Wage reopening 12-1-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 


Settlement with one local re- 
sult of contract expiration; 
with other, wage reopening 
Length of contract—l year 


Contract renewed for 1 yr. 
with no change 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—l year 


Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopenings on 10-1-54 
and 7-1-55 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Length of contract—8 years 
Wage reopening every 6 mos. 
beginning 3-15-52 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Contract runs to 5-14-55 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—l year 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 


e 0 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
General Telephone Co. of the Communications 2,282 WE 7-1-54 $.085 per hr. av. Some liberalization in Settlement result of contract 
Southwest Workers, CIO sick benefit pay expiration | 
Interstate Length of contract—l year 
J. Bell Telephone Co. Communications 10,500 WE 7-11-54 Varied increases; toprates Third week vacation ma; Settlement result of contra: " 
Now ersey Workers, CIO of $56 per wk. andoverin- be taken any time in cal- expiration 
creased $1.50; other top  endar year in which em- Length of contract—1 yea 
rates, $1; employees below ployee attains 165 yrs.’ 
top rates increased $1 service (formerly comple- 
tion of 15 yrs. required) 
Communications 500 S 7-11-54 Same as above Same as above Same as above 
Workers, CIO nS 
Construction = 
Building Trades Employers Assn. Iron Workers, 800 WE 6-1-54 $.05 per hr. av.; welfare Welfare benefits Settlement result of contract 
Milwaukee, Wis. AFL benefits equal to $.02 per expiration 
hr. Length of contract—1 year 
Tron Range Contractors Assn. re Ramiele 200 WE 7-1-54 $.10 per hr av. effective None Length of contract—2 years} 
Virginia, Minn. AF 7-1-54; $.10 per hr. addi- 
tional effective 1-1-55 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies f 
Capitol Records, Inc. IAM, AFL 550 WE 6-28-54 $.06 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wa 
cranton, Pa, reopening 
Length of contract—1 yeail 
Collins Radio Co. IUE, CIO 1,000 WE 5-17-54 $.07 per hr. av. with varia- (1) Improved vacation First contract : 
Dallas, Tex. tions from $.05 to $.10 per p an Length of contract—1 year 
hr. @ rene ed best health plan 
8) Improved call-in 
(4) Pay for holidays fat. 
ing on Saturdays 
Phileo Corp. IUE, CIO 6,518 WE 6-15-54 844% with minimum of Check off system Settlement result of contracfj 
Philadelphia, Pa. $.05 per hr. expiration 
Sandusky, Ohio Length of contract—l year 
None 5,081 S 5-81-54 $2 per wk. av. 
Radio Corporation of America IBEW, AFL 1,988 WE 5-17-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Payment of difference Settlement result of contract} 
Bloomington, Ind. between Workmen’s_ expiration 
Compensation pay- Length of contract—2 years 
ment and 80% of base Mid-term wage reopening 
pay for a maximum 
disability period of 12 
(2) Improved insurance 
program 
Cannonsburg, Pa. IBEW, AFL 1,585 WE 5-17-54 8% with minimum of (1) Paymentofdifference Same as above 
$.045 per hr.; plus special between Workmen’s 
adjustment of some occu- Compensation pay- 
pations ment and 80% of base 
pay for a maximum 
disability period of 12 
wks, 
(2) New-born infant in- 
hospital charges up to i 
$20 paid by company | 
Lancaster, Pa. IBEW, AFL 1,790 WE 5-17-54 Same as above Same as above Same as above 
Marion, Ind. IBEW, AFL 1,142 WE 5-17-54 Same as above Same as above Same as above 
R. Thomas & Sons Brick & Clay 150 WE 6-1-54 $.08 per hr. to all er None Settlement result of contract 
Lisbon, Ohio Workers, AFL} ees; 1% increase on a. expiration 
centive rates Length of contract—1 yea 
Western Electric Co., Inc. Communications 6,699 WE 5-80-54 $.0596 per hr. av. December 24, 1954, to be Settlement result of contract 
Interstate Workers, CIO observed as hristmas expiration 
holiday Length of contract—l yea 
Lincoln, Nebr. Communications 7,460 WE 6-7-54 $.044 per hr. av. Same as above Same as above 
Workers, CIO 
Febricated Metal Products 
Farrar & Trefts, Inc. UAW, CIO 150 WE Pensions $.05 per hr. av. effective (1) Pension plan Settlement result of contra 
Buffalo, N. Y. 6-80-54; 5-1-55; $.05 per hr. on (2) 8 wks.’ vacationafter expiration 
others 5-1-56; mo increase at 10 yrs. Length of contract—8 years; 
6-4-54 present pensions 5 years i 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co. IAM, AFL 40 WE 6-15-54 $.05 per hr. av. for produc- None Settlement result of contra 
elleville, tion oe $.10 per hr. expiration 5 
av. for skilled workers Length of contract—l yea 
Wolverine Bolt Co. UAW, CIO 150 WE 6-15-54 $.05 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contra 
Detroit, Mich. expiration | 
Length of contract—l yea 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works Steelworkers, 300 WE 5-2-54 None None Contract renewed for 1 year 
allas, T: cio with no changes. Wage re 
opening in 6 mos, 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954—Continued 


Number ig 
0! 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Food and Kindred Products 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. Distillery 600 WE 5-1-54 $.22 per hr. av. (1) 3 wks.’ vacation after Settlement result of wage 
Louisville, Ky. Workers, AFL (approx.) 10 yrs. reopening 
(2) Supplemental pay for Length of contract—2 years 
jury duty 
: Centlivre Brewe: Brewery Workers, 128 WE 4-1-54 sets workers, $.15825 (1) Additional holiday Settlement result of contract 
Ft. Wayne, In CIO hr.. av.; bottlers, (2) Employee to receive expiration 
8. 17995 per hr. av.; $.075 $40 per wk. work- Length of contract—2 years 
per hr. additional effective men’s compensation 
-1- while off; computa- 
tion includes State 
Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 
Falstaff Brewery Brewery Workers, 850 WE 4-1-54 Brewery workers, $7.63 per (1) Company willaddup Settlement result of contract 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. CIO wk. av.; bottlers, $8.67 per to $10 to amount re- _ expiration 
| wk. av.; temporary brew- ceived through Work- Length of contract—2 years 
| ers and bottlers, $7.50 per men’s Compensation, 
| wk. av. total of both amounts 
i} not to exceed $40 
| (2) One-half day paid 
| } holiday each yr. in 
i November 
| ; ay yh S. sac and Co. Brewery Workers, na. WE 7-1-54 $.038 per hr. across the None Settlement result of contract 
| henley, P cIOo board expiration 
; Length of contract—1 year 
Gulf Brewing Co. Brewery Workers, 254 WE 8-5-54 $.085 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wage 
Houston, Tex. CIO (date of reopening 
I) settlement Contract runs to 6-7-55 
5-8-54) 
_ Henderson Sugar Co. Packinghouse 230 WE 5-21-54 None (1) $500 additional life Settlement result of contract 
New Orleans, La. Workers, CIO insurance expiration 
im (2) Double pay for work Length of contract—1 year 
1 performed during 
ils scheduled lunch pe- 
1 riod 
/ Michigan Milk Producers Assn. Retail, Wholesale 41 WE 6-18-54 $.15 per hr. on $1.50 or None Settlement result of contract 
2 Elsie, Mich. & Department more per hr.; $.10 per hr. expiration 
Store Union, CIO on less than $1. 50 Length of contract—1 year 
National Biscuit Co. Retail, Wholesale 238 WE 5-18-54 $.05 per hr. across the Extension of company’s Settlement result of contract 
Birmingham, & Department board for the first year; revised benefit plan expiration 
4 Store Union, $.025 across the board for (health & welfare) and Length of contract—2 years 
CIO the second year (1955) revised contributory 
group life insurance plan 
Pillsbury Mills Longshoremen 95 WE 6-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wage 
Sacramento, Calif. & Warehousemen, reopening 
Pillsbury Globe Division ind. Contract has 2 more years to 
run 
Wage reopening 60 days 
prior to 6-1-55 
n.d. 48 6-1-54 $8.67 per mo. av. None 
_ A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. Auto Workers, 2,112 WE 7-1-54 3%; $.045 per hr.on min- None Settlement result of wage 
AFL imum and $.0665 per hr. on reopening 
maximum Contract expires 6-30-55 
None 14S 7-1-54 8% 
American Furniture Co. Upholsterers, 260 WE 9-1-54 $.02 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
Batesville, Ind. AF ‘L (date of expiration 
settlement Length of contract—2 years 
5-10-54) Wage reopening 8-1-55 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
_ Columbus Die Tool and Steelworkers, 125 WE 5-24-54 $.08 per hr. ay. Holiday pay increased Settlement result of contract 
Machine Co. CIO $.02 per hr. expiration 
_ Columbus, Ohio Length of contract—l year 
Easy Washing Machine Cc IUE, CIO 1,400 WE 7-19-54 $.05 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wage 
Syracuse, N. : reopening 
Length of contract—8 years 
Wage reopening anytime 
with 60-day notice 
None 400 S 7-19-54 $2 per wk. or 3%, which- 
’ ever is higher 
” Food Machinery and Chemical IAM, AFL 68. WE 5-17-54 $.04 per hr. av.; additional Change in vacation Contract expires 7-15-56 
*y orp. $.02 per hr. 7-15-55 schedules 
Oakland, Calif. 
Simplex. Packaging 
’ achinery Division 
Port Washington, Wis. IAM, AFL 249 WE 6-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) qaeeed Blue Cross Contract expires 6-1-56 
Bolen Products Division (2) Change in second Wage reopening no more 
1 and third shift pre- than once every 6 mos. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954—-Continued 


Company 


Vernon, Calif. 
Mechanical Foundries 
Division 


Mereen-Johnson Machine Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Nordherg Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Otis Elevator Co. 
Yonkers, N. Y 


Unipress Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Worthington Corp. 
Buffalo, 


Ordnance and Accessories 


American Safety Razor Corp. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Kingsbury Ordnance Plant 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Radford, Va. 


Paper and Allied Products 


Adhesive Products, Inc. 
Albany, Calif. 


Union(s) 


Molders, AFL 
IAM, AFL 


National Cash 
Register 
Employees, 
ind. 


Same as above 


IAM, AFL" 


IUE, CIO 


TUE, CIO 


Steelworkers, 
clo 


Office Employees, 
AFL 


Chemical Workers; 
IBEW; Painters; 
Operating 
Engineers; 
Teamsters; 

IAM; Sheet 

Metal Workers; 
Plumbers; 
Carpenters 


(all AFL) 


Steelworkers, 
cIO 


Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, 
cio 


Printing Pressmen, 
AFL 


Number and 


Type of 
Employees Effective Amount of 
Affected* Date Adjustment 

203 WE 7-1-54 $.085 per hr. av. 

83 WE 6-1-54 $.06 per hr. av. 

10,041 WE 4-29-54 No wage increase 

1,659 S 4-29-54 Same as above 

305 WE 5-1-54 $.10 per hr. av. 

1,450 WE 6-1-54 No wage increase; cost-of- 
living allowance frozen 
into base rates and escala- 
tor clause discontinued 

60 WE 5-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. 

(approx.) 9-1-54 $.005 per hr. av. 

1,000 WE 7-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. 

400 S 7-15-54 $2 per wk. av. 

2,247 WE 8-1-54 $.08 per hr. av. to all hour- 
ly employees; increases 
from $.02 to $.08 per hr. 
for 11 classifications; con- 
verted to new cost-of-liv- 
ing index bringing about 
current cost-of-living bo- 
nus of $.04 per hr. effective 
8-1-55; stipulated there 
will be no downward ad- 

justment below $.02 per 
he: for life of contract 
757 S 5-16-54 Change-over to new BLS 
cost-of- living index; 3.03 
per hr. increase in base 
rate and 3.04 cost-of-living 
bonus added under new 
index 
na WE 6-2-54 $.04 per hr. av. 
40 WE 4-1-54 8% 
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Fringe 
Benefits** 
None 
None 


(1) Minimum retirement 
benefits increased 
from $45 to $55 per 
mo., exclusive of So- 
~cial Security 

(2) One additional paid 

oliday which will be 
one-half day before 
Christmas and one- 
half day before New 
Year’s (total of 7 paid 
holidays) 


Same as above 


(1) 2 wks.’ vacation after 
3 instead of 5 yrs. 
(2) Seventh paid holiday 


(1) One additional paid 
holiday; no pay for 
holidays falling on 
Saturday eo 
= were paid) 

(2) Company will pay 
difference between 
jury pay and regular 

ase earnings 

(8)$ days’ leave for 
death in famil: 

(4) Graduated _ sickness 
and accident insur- 
ance and life insur- 
ance on contributory 
basis (formerly $2,000 
life insurance and $26 
per wk. accident and 
sickness benefits, non- 
contributory) 


Insurance benefits. for 
employees’ dependents 
now paid entirely by 
company (formerly em- 
ployee paid a portion) 


None 


None 


(1) pel for jury duty 

(2) P. for military 
tremine leave (15 
day maximum) 

(3) Accumulate seniority 
for 60 days instead of 
80 while on sick leave 

(4) Armistice Day added 
= Pg paid holi- 


(5) Employees who reach 
their anniversary 
date in first 30-day 
period of sick leave 
will be paid vacation 
pay 


Armistice Day added as 
7th paid holiday 


None 


None 


Remarks 


Contract expires 7-1-55 


Settlement result of con’ 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 yes 


Settlement result of contra 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 yea: 
Wage reopening betwee 
5-15-55 and 7-15-55 


Same as above 


Settlement result of contra/ 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 y 


Settlement result of contre 
expiration | 
Length of contract—2 yea 
Wage reopening 6-1-55 


Settlement result of contra 
bigialbt 
Length of contract—1 yel 


Settlement result of wal 
reopening 


Settlement result of wa) 
reopening 


Length of contract—2 y. 
One wage reopener duri 
life of contract 


Contract expires 11-55 


Settlement result of contra) 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 ye 


Settlement result of contra 
expiration 
Length of contract—2 yea) 
for term of contract; 1 ye 
for wages 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 


Type of 
Employees Effective Amount of Frin; 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefit: ist Remarks 
— Paper Mfg. Co. 3S daca 400 WE 4-26-54 $.08 per hr. av. $3 days’ paid leave for Settlement result of contract 
| Richmond, CI death in immediate fam- expiration 
ily Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopening upon 60 
days’ notice from either party 
| Charmin Paper Mills Pulp, ree? & 940 WE 4-26-54 $.07 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
| Green Bay, Wis. Paper M: expiration 
| Workers, AFL; Length of contract—1 year 
Paper Makers, 
| AFL 
| Escanaba Paper Co. Pulp, Sulphite & 410 WE 5-31-54 8% Double time for work Settlement result of contract 
| Escanaba, Mich. aper Mi performed on holidays expiration 
Workers, AFL; Length of contract—1l year 
Paper Makers, One reopening upon 80 days’ 
AFL; IBEW, AFL notice 
BGebhart Folding Box Co. Paperworkers, 74 WE 5-10-54 2% this yr. and 2% next December 24 as paid Settlement result of contract 
Dayton, Ohio CIO yr. oliday expiration 
Length of contract—2 years 
| General Container Corp. Paperworkers, 308 WE 5-27-54 $.03 per hr. across the Company to pay about Settlement result of contract 
, Cleveland, Ohio cIO args $.05 per hr. for 7% more of insurance expiration 
Great Lakes Box Co. scrappers; $.05 per hr. for Length of contract—l year 
Division skilled workers 
Harvey Paper Products Co. Paperworkers, 188 WE 5-24-54 $.05 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
Sturgis, Mich. CIO expiration 
Length of contract—l year 
Wage reopening once during 
life of contract upon 60 days’ 
H notice 
International Paper Co. hos Makers, 4,500 WE 6-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Weekly sickness and ac- Settlement result of annual 
Interstate Pulp, cident benefits increased negotiation 
bias &Paper to maximum of $28 per Length of contract—l year 
Sulpite Ch AFL; per week Wage reopening upon 30 
aes and days’ written notice 
Oilers, AFL 
| Interstate Ho Makers; 13,418 WE 6-1-54 $.07 per hr. av. Time and one-half for Settlement result of contract 
| Southern Craft Division Sulphite hrs. worked on Thanks- expiration 
| & Paper Mill giving and Christmas Length of contract—1 year 
i Workers; IBEW; ves 
/ mute Plumbers 
| (all AFL) ? 
{ Office Employees, 748 S 6-1-54 4.118% None Settlement result of contract 
AFL expiration 
i) Length of contract—1 year 
| Jackson Box Co. Pulp, Sulphite & 210 WE 6-28-54 $.06 per hr. av. One additional holiday, Settlement result of contract 
| Cincinnati, Ohio Paper Mill Christmas Day expiration 
| Workers, AFL Length of contract—l year 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Paper Me Makers, n.a. WE 6-1-54 814% with variationsfrom None Settlement result of contract 
Neenah, Wis. Pulp, $.05 to $.08 per hr. expiration 
Sulphite & Length of contract—1 year 
Paper 
Workers, AFL 
None na. § 6-1-54 $10 per mo. av. for non- 
E exempt salaried employees 
| Minnesota & Ontario cape Co. IBEW, AFL 52 WE 5-1-54 3% with a $.05 per hr. (1) Liberalized sick leave Settlement result of contract 
International Falls, Minn minimum plan ‘ expiration 
i (2) . days’ paid funeral Length of contract—1l year 
leave 
(8) Payment of accrued 
vacation benefits to 
wife or estate of de- 
cease 
IAM, AFL 150 WE 5-1-54 Same as above (1) Same as (1) (2) (8) Same as above 
above 
(2) Liberalized leave of 
absence clause 
; Firemen and 81 WE 5-1-54 Same as above Same as (1) (2) (8) above Same as above 
@ Oilers, AFL 
: Pulp, Sulphite 12 WE 5-1-54 Same as above Same as (1) (2) (8) above Same as above 
A & Paper Mill 
| ‘i Workers, AFL 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. District 50, 2,050 WE 6-10-54 $.0505 per br. av. with None Settlement result of contract 
_ Lock Haven and UMWA, ind. (approx.) variations from $.04 to expiration 
Is Johnsonburg, Pa. $.07 per hr. Length of contract—1 year 
St. Besis Paper Co, Pulp, Sulphite 265 WE 5-25-54 2% general increase to all Shift premium 0-5-10 Settlement result of contract 
| Toledo, Ohio Paper Mill ourly employees expiration 
| Workers, AFL Length of contract—1 year 
¥ Wage reopening upon 30 
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days’ written notice by either 
party 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954—-Continued 


Company 


Wabash Fibre Box Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 


Bay Petroleum Corp. 
Denver, Colo. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Marseille, Ill. 


Gulf Oil Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Primary Metal Industries 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Kokomo, In 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co. 
Tronton, Ohio 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Aliquippa and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kennecott Wire & Cable Co. 
Rumford, R. I 


National Lead Co. 
Laredo, Tex. 


Revere Cop) 
New Bed! 


t & Brass, Inc. 


ord, Mass. 


Pittsburgh Tube Co. 
Monaca, Pa. 


Symington-Gould Corp. 
iesew, N.Y. 


Vanadium Co . of America 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Union(s) 
Paperworkers, 
cio 


Oil Workers, 
cIo 


None 


Cement, Lime 
Gypsum 


Workers, AFL 


Maritime Union, 
CIO 


Steelworkers, 
cIo 


Steelworkers, 
CIO 


Steelworkers, 
CIO 


IBEW, AFL 


Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 
ind. 


UAW, CIO 


Steelworkers, 
CIO 


Steelworkers, 
cIO 


None 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 


Number and 
Type of 
Employees 
Affected* 


275 WE 


70 WE 


12S 
150 WE 


1,200 WE 


2,270 WE 


700 WE 
(approx.) 


254 WE 


400 WE 


100 WE 


500 WE 


300 WE 


550 WE 


240 S 
450 WE 


19FWE 


Effective 
Date 


6-1-54 


5-22-54 


n.d, 


4-1-54 


6-16-54 


7-1-54 for 
wage in- 
crease; 
11-1-54 
for pension 
nd in- 
surance 


7-8-54 


Wages- 
7-1-54; 
insurance 
an 
pensions- 
11-1-54 


7-1-54 


7-1-54 


n.a. (date 
of settle- 
ment 
6-10-54) 


7-5-54 


1-83-54 


7-8-54 
5-28-54 


7-1-54 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.065 per hr. av. 


4% 


4% 


8% increase in straight 
time hourly rates 


None 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.10 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.075 per hr. av. 


None 


$.095 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$2 per wk. 
$.05 per hr. av. 


$9 per mo. 
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Fringe 
Benefits** 


3 days’ funeral leave 


Thrift plan 


Shift premiums increased 
from $.04 and $.06 to 
$.06 and $.07 


Increased employer con- 
tribution to pension and 
welfare plan to $.15 per 
day per man employed, 
making full contribution 
$.75 per day per employee 


(1) Improved insurance 
benefits up to but not 
exceeding $.09 per hr., 
¥ to be paid by com- 
pany and \% by em- 
ployees 

(2) Age pension guaran- 
tee increased from 
$100 per mo. for 25 
yrs.’ service to $140 
for 30 yrs.’ service, 
both including Social 
Security payments; 


disability pension 
guarantee increased 
from $50 to $75 per 
mo. 


Amount of increase in- 
eludes liberalized pension 
agreement 


Liberalized insurance and 
pension benefits 


Improved pension plan 


Hospitalization plan 


Noncontributory pension 


Pia ct 

(1) Eligibility after 10 or 
more years 

(2) $1.50 per mo, per yr. 
of credited service 

(8) $45 and 80 yrs. maxi- 
mum credit 

(4) oe retirement aft- 

r 6 


1) 
(5) Disability retirement 
after 50 with 165 yrs.’ 
service, $65 per mo. 


(1) Pension benefits of 
$140 per mo. for 30 
yrs.’ service at age 65 

(2) Insurance benefits in- 
creased but complete 
details lacking 


None 


Increased insurance to 
provide semiprivate hos- 
pitalization, employee 
contributing 50% of ad- 
ditional cost 


Remarks 


Settlement result of wa 
reopening 
Length of contract—1 ye 


Settlement result of we 
reopening 
Length of contract—1 y 


Settlement result of contr: 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 y 


Settlement result of we 
reopener } 
Contract runs to 6-15-55 


Settlement result of contr 
Epa 

Length of contract—2 yei 
Wage reopening 7-81-55 


Settlement result of contr: 
erate 

Length of contract—2 ye} 
and 2 mos. 
Wage reopening 7-1-55 


Settlement result of contr 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 ye! 
for basic labor agreement ¢ 
insurance provisions; 8 ye 
for pension provisions 
Wage reopening 5-1-55 


Settlement result of cont 
expiration ! 
Length of contract—1 y! 


Settlement result of cont: 
expiration | 
Length of contract—2 ye 
Wage reopening in 1 year! 


Pension agreement 2) 
until 12-31-55 4 


Settlement result of cont 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 yel 
Wage reopening 0-0 


Settlement result of contr 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 ye 
Wage reopening Pate | 
Settlement result of contr 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 x 
Wage reopening after 1 y 


Same as above 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to August 15, 1954—Continued 


Company 


ee i seisial Seientifie and 


- Controlling Instruments 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 


lator Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ New Haven Clock Co. 
' New Haven, Conn. 


Public Utilities 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Southeastern Mich. 


Towa Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 
ck Island, Moline, E. 


Moline, Ill 
Davenport, Ia. 


Laclede Gas Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Britain Gas Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Portland, Ore. 


TIntersta’ 


Linear, Inc. 
I Philadelphia, Pa. 


j 
i 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Portland, 


_ Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


Virginia Eee & Power Co. 


“Rubber and Rubber Products 


Oliver Tire & Rubber Co. 
_ Oakland, Calif. 


Union(s) 


Engineers & 
Scientists, ind. 


Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store 
Union, CIO 


Utility Workers, 
clo 


IBEW, AFL 


Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, 
cIo 


Same as above 


Utility Workers, 
clo 
IBEW, AFL 


None 


Chemical Workers, 
AFL 


Office 
Employees, AFL 
IBEW, AFL 


Rubber Workers, 
(6) (0) 


Teamsters, AFL 


Number and 


Type of 


Employees 
Affected* 


1,400 § 


700 WE 


3,800 WE 


459 WE 


1,462 WE 


4165 


42 WE 


640 WE 


809 S 
500 WE 


250 S 


2,800 WE 


425 WE 


225 WE 


Effective 


Date 


5-1-54 


6-15-54 


6-77-54 


8-1-54 


7-1-54 


7-1-54 


6-1-54 


8-26-54 


4-1-54 
4-1-54 


4-1-54 


4-1-54 


5-21-54 


7-1-54 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Fring 
Benefits** 


$15 per mo, av. 


None 


Increase granted by wage 
brackets: up to and includ- 
ing $2.09 per hr.—$.05; 
$2.095 through $2.875— 
$.055; $2.38 through $2.575 
—$.06; $2.58 and higher— 
$.065; cost of living bonus 
continued for duration of 
agreement 


3.487%, general increase; 
67 job evaluation adjust- 
ments 


$.07 per hr. av. 


8.85% with variations from 
$.05 to $.085 per hr 


$.10 per hr. av. 


1.15% 


1.15% 
8% 


8% 


$.08 to $.11 per hr. 


8% in fringe benefits (un- 
ion given choice of 3% for 
inerease or fringes) 


$.055 per hr. av. 


(1) Half-day holiday be- 
fore Christmas 

(2) Overtime rates: time 
and one-half over 8 
hrs. per day, and on 
Saturday; double 
time on Sunday (non- 
exempt employees); 
time and one-half over 
40 hrs. per wk. on 
salaries below $500; 
$4.85 per hr. overtime 
provided total hase 
pay and _ overtime 
does not exceed $810 
per mo. (exempt em- 
ployees) 


(1) Hospital benefits in- 
creased from $9 to $12 
per day; surgery ben- 
efit increased from 
$200 to $300 

(2) $10 birthday bonus 


None 


83 days off with pay for 
death in family 


(1) Sick leave benefits 
liberalized 

(2) 8 wks.’ vacation after 
10 instead of 18 yrs. 

(8) Hospitalization and 
surgical benefits in- 
creased 


Same as above 


None 


Employee’s birthda; 
po as eighth paid hol- 


Same as above 


None 


None 


None 


(1) Blue Cross and Blue 


bie 

(2) Health and accident 
insurance 

(8) Increased vacation 
benefits including a 
provision for $ wks.’ 
vacation after 10 yrs.” 
service 


Washington’s Birthday 
added as seventh paid 
holiday 


Remarks 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—1 year 
Wage reopening 1-1-55 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 


Settlement result of contract 
reopening 

Length of contract—1 year 
and repeating periods until 
amended or cancelled on 60 
days’ notice before Aug. 1 
of any year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Same as above 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—11 mos. 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—l year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
ngth of contract—1 year 


Same as above 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—2 years 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—1 

One reopening upon 60 days’ 
notice by either party 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
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Number and 


‘ype of 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe | 
Company {Union(s) Affected* ate Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. Cement, Lime 120 WE 5-28-54 $.05 per hr. av. Ponda increased Settlement result of contract 
Birmingham, & Gypsum from doub. a Time to dou- expiration 
Workers, AFL ble time and one-half Contract expires 4-15-55 
Consolidated Cement Corp. Cement, Lime 107 WE 5-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Holiday pay increased Settlement result of contract 
Fredonia, Kan. & Gypsum from double time to dou- _ expiration 
Workers, AFL ble time and one-h Length of contract—1 year 
General Portland Cement Co, Cement, Lime 150 WE 4-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Holiday pay. increased Settlement result of contract 
Chattanooga, Tenn, & Gypsum from double time to dou- _ expiration 
Workers, AFL ble time and one-half Length of contract—1 year 
Johns-Manville Co. Woodworkers, 367 WE 4-19-54 3.6% ($.055 per hr. av.) None Settlement result of contract 
Natchez, Miss. CIO; IAM, AFL expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co, Cement, Lime 281 WE 5-19254 $.05 per hr. general in- Holiday pay increased to Settlement result of contract 
Oglespy, Ill & Gypsum crease double time and one-half expiration 
Workers AFL Length of contract—1 year 
Tola, Kan. Cement, Lime 162 WE 5-26-54 Same as above Same as above Same as above 
& Gypsum 
Workers, AFL 
Tarrant, Ala. Comedl, Lime 234 WE 5-28-54 Same as above Same as above Same as aboye 
sum 
ste sg AFL 
Marquette Cement Manufac- Cement, Lime 580 WE 5-1-54 $.05 per hr. ay. Holiday pay increased Settlement result of contract 
turing Co, & Gypsum from double time to dou- _ expiration 
Oglesby, Tl. Workers, AFL ble time and one-half Length of contract—1 year 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. coment, Lime 276 WE 4-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Same as above Same as above 
ypsum 
Workers, AFL 
Medusa Portland a Co. Cement, Lime 1,100 WE 6-1-54 for 8.05 per hr. av. Holiday increased Contract expires 5-81-55 for 
Silica and Bay B een & Gypsum Ohio and from double Piiie todou- Ohio and ampum, Pa.; 
pool Wampum and York, Workers, AFL esas ble time and one-half 4-30-55 for Dixon, TIL; 
; Dixon, Ill.; Manitowoc, 8-31-55 for Wisconsin an 
Wis 5- A9- 54 for York, Pa. 
Illinois & 
Wisconsin; 
7-4-54 for} 
York, Pa. 
National Gypsum Co. Cement, Lime 175 WE 7T-1-54 $,05 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
Rotan, Tex. & Gypsum expiration 
Workers, AFL Length of contract—1 year 
National City, Mich. Gas, Coke & 225 WE 6-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Job classification ad- Same as above 
‘hemical] justments 
Workers, CIO (2) Improved _ hospital 
and surgical benefits 
(daily room - and - 
board benefit in- 
creased to $12) 
Portsmouth, N. H. Cement, Lime 145 WE 41-54 $.055 per hr. av. Armistice Day as paid Same as above 
& Gypsum holiday 
Workers, AFL 
Bellefonte, Pa. Cement, Lime 280 WE 401-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Armistice Day as Same as above | 
& Gypsum aid holiday %. 005 
Workers, AFL Tr.) 
(2) Fy, 005, per hr, job clas- 
sification adjustments 
North American Cement Corp. Cement, Lime 750 WE 6-22-54 $.05 per hr. av. Double time and one- Settlement result of contract 
Three plants & Gypsum (approx.) half holiday pay expiration 
Workers, AFL . Length of contract—2 years 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Cement, Lime 850 WE 6-1-54, $.05 per hr. av. (1) Double time and one- Settlement result of contract 
Zanesville, Ohio ier psum half holiday pay expiration 
Columbia Cement Division Workers, AFL (2) Increased health and Length of contract—l year 
accident benefits to 
$30 for 26 wks. 
Santa Cruz Tontleea Cement Co. Cement, Lime 2385 WE 5-1-54 $.045 per hr. av. (1) oe pee holidays for Settlement result of contract 
Santa Cruz, C & Gypsum expiration 
Workers, AFL (2) Ae per mo. , pension Length of contract—1 
for 25 yrs.’ service Reopening upon 60 os 
after age 65 (1953) notice 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co. Cement, Lime 218 WE 5-1-54 $.06 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
Knoxville, Tenn. & sim expiration 
Workers, AFL Length of contract—1 year 
None 47S 5-1-54 3.74% : 
Textile Mill Products 
area Uxbridge Worsted Textile Workers, 2,500 WE 6-14-54 $.12 per hr. decrease, Elim- | None Settlement result of contract 
ap CIO ination of cost-of-living expiration 
New malend area Freee! escalator clause Length of contract—? years 
Uxbridge Worsted Division peel on 4-30-55 and 
4-80-5 
None 200 S 6-14-54 $5 per wk. decrease for 
most salaried personnel 
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Number and 
f Tvve of 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. Textile Workers, 3850 WE 5-31-54 No wage changes No changes Settlement result of contract 
Minneapolis, Minn. clo expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Rubber Workers, 1,000 WE 5-1-54 $.06 per hr. general in- (1) Revised pension plan Settlement result of contract 
Kearny, N. J. cIo crease to provide a monthly expiration 
pension of $1.60 for Length of contract—1 year 
each yr. of service 
exclusive of Social 
Security 
(2) Brospitslisation: room 
allowances increased 
from $12 to $14 per 
day; coverage  in- 
creased from 70 days 
to 120 days; special 
services increased 
from $180 to $210; 
surgical maximum in- 
creased from $255 to 
$300 
* Goodall-Sanford, Inc. Textile Workers, 3,000 WE 6-21-54 10% (3.165 per hr.) reduc- None Settlement result of volun- 
Sanford, Me. AFL tion in wages tary wage reopening 
Length of contract—2 years 
Reopenings in August and 
‘ebruary of each year 
None 500 S Y-1-54 10% reduction 
Lymansville Co. Textile Workers, 700 WE 6-14-54 $.105 per hr. decrease in None Settlement result of contract 
Providence, R. I. AFL wages; $.087 per hr. de- negotiation 
erease in fringe benefits; Contract expires 3-30-57 
total reduction $,142 Yearly wage reopening 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. Textile Workers, 8,200 WE 5-29-54 No change Contract language im- Settlement result of contract 
Amsterdam and clo proved to clarify provi- termination 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. sions for holiday, vaca- Length of contract—1l year 
tion pay and seniority i 
~  Wanskuck Mills Textile Workers, 1,000 WE 6-17-54 $.105 per hr. reduction (1) Eliminated 2 paid Settlement result of reopen- 
Providence, Oakland, R. I. cIo holidays making total ing after temporary contract 
of 4 per yr. expiration 
(2) Heduced Vite and ac- Length of contract—$ years 
cidental death and Reopenings 6-1-55 and 6-1-56 
dismemberment 
group insurance from 
: $1500 to $1000 
(3) Vacation pay changes: 
, Less than 8 yrs.—2% 
4 Over 8 & less than 5 
yrs.—8%; Five yrs. 
orogens 
(4) Increased Bine ag 
coverage 
_ Weartex Rug Co. Teamsters, 15 WE 4-1-54 No change Guaranteed holiday pay § Settlement result of contract 
San Leandro, Calif. AFL expiration 
" Length of contract—1 year 
I Biyendorts Worsted Co. Textile Workers, na, WE 6-14-54 $.095 per hr. decrease; (1) No holiday pay when Contract may be terminated 
aterville, Me.; ree, CIO cost of living clause elim- Boney! occurs during 4-80-57, but will continue 
Mass.; Rochester, N inated with $.04 per hr. in- vacatio} from yr. to yr. if no termina- 
Central Village, oe corporated into base rates (2) Wannen clause mod- tion 
ified Reopenings Apr. 80 and Oct. 
80 of each contract yr. 
enieranen y 
Milwaukee & Suburban Street, Flectric 2,650 WE 4-1-54 $.05 per hr. av.; cost of liv- (1) 4 Ribasd vacation after Settlement result of contract 
Transport Co. Railway & Motor ing formula revised, addi- expiration 
Milwaukee, Wis. Coach Employees, tional $.01 per hr. paid for (2) Bro leaantel pay- Length of contract—l year 
FL each 0.6 points by which ments to pensioners 
BLS index for the month under 65 increased 
exceeds 114.6 from $80 to $87.50 a 
mo. 
Office Employees, 130 § 4-1-54 2.68% (same cost of living Same as above Same as above 
AFL formula as above) 
Ozark Air Lines TAM, AFL 98 WE 4-1-54 $.07 per br. av. $.02 per hr. increase in _ Settlement result of contract 
St. Louis, Mo. shift premium expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
Pan American World Airways Transport 5,299 WE 5-1-54 $.064 per hr. for mechanics Night shift differential Settlement result of wage 
Interstate Workers, CIO and ground service em- increased from $.10 to reopening 
ea ployees; $.069 per hr. for $.12 per hr. Contract runs from 6-8-54 
port stewards; Hight serv- to 9-1-55 
ice personnel, $7.50 per 
mo. across the board; in- 
centive pay for 210 to 255 
hrs. of flight time granted; 
increase in premium pay 
for hrs. of flight time over 
255 in calendar quarter or 
900 in calendar yr. 
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Company 


Number and 


Youngstown Municipal 
Railway Co. — 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Transportation Equipment 


Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Wichita, Herington, and 
Liberal, Kan. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Consolidated Metal Products 
orp. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
iami, Fla. 


Liberty Products Le. 
Farmingdale, L ve 


Murray Ohio Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sceott-Atwater Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Trucking and Warehousing 


United Employers, Inc. 
Alameda County, Calif. 


Miscellaneous Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


California Walnut Growers Assn. 


Realty Advisory Board of 
Labor Relations 
New York, N. Y. 


*WE, wage earner; 


ype 0 
Employees 
Union(s) Affected* 
Street,’ Electric 300i WE 
Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, 
AFL; IAM, AFL; 
Teamsters, AFL 
TAM, AFL 5,000 WE 
JAM, AFL 8,700 WE 
IAM, AFL 200 WE 
Engineers & 687 WE 
Architects, (nontech- 
ind. nical); 
824 WE 
(technical) 
Engineers & 1,848 S 
Architects, ind. 
Transport 21 WE 
Workers, CIO 
JAM, AFL 2,500 WE 
UAW, CIO 1,550 WE 
UAW, CIO 150 S 
TUE, CIO 700 WE 
UAW, CIO 2,300 WE 
Teamsters, AFL Between 
(Draymens 1,500 and 
Assn.) 2,000 WE 
Teamsters, AFL 500 WE 
(Warehouse 
Employers 
Assn.) 
Teamsters, AFL 9,500 WE 
Building Service 11,000 WE 


Employess, 


Effective 


Date 
d 


6-1 an 
7-1-54 


5-17-54 


6-28-54 


5-17-54 


5-10-54 


5-10-54 


5-19-54 


6-5-54 


6-8-54 


6-3-54 
5-28-54 


8-2-54 
(date of 
settle- 
ment) 


6-10-54 


6-1-54 


7-5-54 


4-91-54 
(date of 
settle-/ 
ment 
6-24-54) 


S, salaried employee; 


n.a., not available 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


» $.05 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.08 per hr. av. 


Nontechnical—$.05 per hr. 
blanket increase plus ¢.01 
per hr. cost of living bonus; 
$.02 of bonus frozen into 
base rates 

Technical—4.% 


4% 


$.06 per hr. av. 


$.10 per br, av. 


$.04 per hr. av. 


$.04 per hr. av. 
$.051 per hr. av. 


None 


$2.50 per wk. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.10 per hr. retroactive to 
11-16-58; $.05 effective 
10-4-54 


$2.50 per wk. av. 


Fringe 
Benefits** 


(1) Additional $1,000 life 
insurance; premium 
jointly paid by both 


arties 
(2) Hours reduced on 


swing runs 


(1) Shift differential in- 
creased from $.075 to 


$.10 per hr. 
(2) oat ineesc eas 
increased from 


$.10 to.8.11 per hr. 


(3) Company _ contribu- 


tion toward group in- 
surance package in- 
creased to $4.82 per 


mo. 
(4) Vacation benefits im- 
proved 


Insurance improvement 
for all employees; in- 
creases life coverage and 
raises daily rate for hos- 
pitalization; increases 
company participation 


Paid holidays increased 
from 6 to 7 


(1) Contribution By com- 
pany to emp oyee’s 
portion of group in- 
surance increased 
from $3.50 to $5 

(2) One additional wk. of 
vacation after 15 yrs. 


One additional wk. of 
vacation after 12 yrs. 


None 


(1) Increased cost of in- 
surance coverage for 
dependents absorbed 
by company 

(2) Increased hospitaliza- 
tion 


None 


None 
None 


None 


Increased health and wel- 
fare contribution from 
$9.50 to $10.40 


None 


None 


(1) Additional $250 group 
life insurance effect- 
ive 1-1-55; another 
$250 life insurance ef- 
fective 1-1-56 

(2) Employer-paid un- 
employment _ insur- 
ance termination pay 

(8) 15 days’ vacation aft- 
fer 15 yrs. 

(4) Workweek reduced 
from 46 to 44 hrs. ef- 
fective 10-20-54; from 
44 to 40 effective 
4-20-57 


Remarks 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Contract expires 9-20-55 
Wage reopening 5-15 of each 
year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—1 year 
Wage reo peee 6 mos. from 
effective 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—1l year 
Wage reopening after 6 mos. 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopening 5-10-55 


Same as above 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Contract runs to 5-19-55 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contraet 
expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 


Same as above 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Length of contract—1 year 


Contract renewed for 1 year 
with no changes 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Contract runs to 6-9-55 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Contract runs to 5-81-56 
Wage reopening 6-1-55 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Contract expires 11-6-55 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—4 years 
Reopenin, 10-21-55 — for 
wages and holidays 


**Fringe benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers at a cost to employers 
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Studies in Business Economics 


. 44—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor 

. 43—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 

. 42—The Business Outlook, 1954 

. 41—Consumption Taxes and Tax Reform 

. 40—The Economics of Tariffs 

. 39—Growth Patterns of Cities 

. 38—CEA: Retrospect and Prospect 

. 37—The Business Outlook, 1953 

f . 36—Resources: From Abundance to Scarcity by 1975? 
| . 35—Basic Issues in Decontrol 

. 34—Postdefense Outlook 

. 33—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 

. 32—Growth Patterns in !ndustry 

i . 31—The Business Outlook, 1952 

a . 30—Strike Controls in Essential Industries 

44 . 29—Defense Economics—CEA Model 

; . 28—Key Materials: Current Supply and Outlook 

* . 25—Pros and Cons of CEA Policies 

df . 24—Economics of the Work Week 

; . 23—When Should Wages Be Increased? 

A . 22—Effects of Depreciation Policy 

. 20—Economics of the President’s Economists 

. 18—America’s Minera! Resource Position 

' 17—Should We Return to a Gold Standard? 

i . 16—An Appraisal of Official Economic Reports 

. 15—Behavior of Wages 

. 13—The Price Problem Reexamined 

. 12—Britain’s Economic Crisis 

. 11—The Need for Federal Tax Revision 


In the November Business Record 


A is for the Anxious Analyst—Who, as the new year approaches, is in the unen- 
viable position of having to make economic forecasts for 1955. His problem is that 
although business activity rose moderately in September and early October, a projec- 
tion of these trends into the future is not entirely safe. The rise reflected a combina- 
tion of stability in final demand and improvement in inventories. This follows the 
pattern anticipated last spring: declines in defense deliveries and capital goods being 
offset by new highs in private and public construction, with consumer purchasing 
remaining strong. In this atmosphere of balance, it is possible that “inventory policy 
can determine the direction of total activity” in the coming months, For the facts 
behind ‘55 forecasts read “Pity the Poor Forecaster.” | 


a Rr ew eee ne 


B is for Boom and Bust—When stock prices boom, there is a tendency in some quarters 
__to worry about a bust, and to ask whether another October, 1929, isn’t in the making. 
“Stock pricés were high in 1954, even before the postelection bulge, but there are 
important differences between the Wall Street situation twenty-five years ago and 
today. Manipulation of the sort which was rampant in the late Twenties is now con- 
spicuous by its absence. The market is primarily one of cash, and its basic strength 
derives from the money market and high bond prices, A reassuring appraisal of pres- 
ent-day boom and bust tendencies can be found in this month’s “Financial Notes and 
Footnotes.” 


a 


eae 
Sa Se 


C is for Controls—Or how management minds its own business. In today’s world of 
giant corporations, top executives, who must know the signicant trends and develop- 
ments affecting their business, have to depend in large part on the information as- 
sembled through their system of management controls. But what is considered signif- 
icant? How is the information collected, and how presented? The practices of ninety- 
six firms cooperating in this month’s survey of ee practices are summarized in 
“Management Controls.” 


‘Di is for a Drop in Durables—This year, business purchases of producers’ durable 
equipment have declined from 1953's all-time high, although they remain far above 
prewar. Similarly, consumer purchases, while descending from the 1953 peak rates, 
are high*compared with prewar standards. Does the ‘54 decline mark the beginning 
of a retreat from untenable heights? What is its significance in the consumers’ hard- 
goods market? An analysis of current and long-term trends in the important durables 
markets can be found in two articles in this month’s “Business Record.” 
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